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OF OPPRESSION. 


Gk 
NISM THE CONSTITUTION! 
red an Abolition Oration, at 
Boston, on the 4th. Whata 
not born with 
h to get his living by 
he rich praries of the West, 
ing fanaticism, and eating 


ASSLONS. 


man was 


nous 


man as an adventurer. 
iate degree of petty ambition, he 
ie would ‘ in one way or anoth- 
yond the mountains.’ Find- 
nate which he had put upon his own 
sustained by the opinions of the 

er, and reflecting classes of Amer- 
mounted the hobby of Abolition- 
overweening love of the notoriety 


name be 


ld win him as a leading champion, 
spoils which it would put into his 


Lloyd Garrison was born at Newbu- 
Wass He was bred to the printing bust- 
hile quite a youth he was noted for 
speeches and exciung writings. 
xibited evidence of more than ordi- 
ir wi equally early a violent love of 
! ‘+, in any way possible. 
excitable temperament, the air that 
the existence of Garrison, must 
od heat, by popular fury ; 


r notic 
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of his writings, or the 

t set communities 
iw under foct and pros- 
iy towns ind cities, he is in 
if he can only be looked 


master spirit who has lashed the el- 


i TV, 


lask the misguided portion of the 
{they are acting the parts of Pa- 

{ ins, to follow in the wake of 
| ! He has openly declared him- 

y to th Union of the American 
He would sacrifice eleven States of 


) carry out his wicked ambition, 
that those of his followers whose 
rmed by adrop of that blood which 
achiev of American Liberty, 
leir voices to destroy our free in- 


rmay be the wishes of the non-slave- 
stes—whether they regard it more 
humane that the slave-holding 
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ibandon the keeping of slaves— 
live under the Constitution as it 
right to meddle with the sub- 


a leo d 


to do so by the slaveholding 

» hold slaves was the result ofa 
non-slaveholding colo- 
rmation of the Constitution under 
condition was that the 
hould, after a specified 
\ slave trade. The 
free and independent States 
this basis—and there is not a 
yn, by which the non-slave- 
Union have the right to 
it of the slave-holding States to 
they choose in their State capa- 


etween the 


Mirely the 





»qu mn of that right, or the 
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h erected the original 
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elore, forthe right of free discus- 
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A contend, but for the 
g the spirit of the Constitution, 
: seeking the slave holding States 
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p! se expressly guaranteed by 

‘ct of the States. It is violating the 

titutions. Jt is putting 

gs and Christian prin- 

the bonds of our Re- 

iyed in its fanatic fury, will, 

ttoms the beautiful Tem- 

ial Liberty, which was reared 

 Siood and the treasures of the Patri- 
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POLITICAL. 





From the Friend of Man. 

POLITICAL ACTION AGAINST SLAVERY. 

No. 6. 

Perhaps there is no intelligent abolitionist 
who has given the subject of political action an 
hour’s serious attention, who does not see the 
impropriety and inconsistency of his giving his 
vote, under any possible circumstances, in favor 


islature, who will not act and vote in favor of 
a present emancipation. 

But there are many good abolitionists who 
hesitate when you ask them to go one step fur 
ther, and act upon the principle o! yong tor 
| advocates of emancipation ‘irrespective of par- 
| ties,’—that is, that in case the political party to 
|which they may happen to belong, will not 
nominate candidates in favor of emancipation, 
while the opposite party nominates suitable and 
|good men, who will go for emancipation, thea 
jin this case, that they shall not only withhold 
itheir votes from the pro-slavery candidates of 
| their own party, but that they shall actually give 
them to the good men of the other party who 
will support emancipation. 

The doing of this does not imply that they 
must leave their own political party entirely. 











Much less does it require that they shall go! Will you vote forthe man who will 


lover to the opposite party. No. They may 
|continue in their own party, still, and act with | 
j thera in every thing except ‘in this one matter. 
| They may remain in their own party, and. per- 
suade them by their arguments and consistent 
conduct to nominate better candidates in future. 

Neither does voting for such candidates nom- 
inated by other parties, ‘irrespective of parties,’ | 
bear the remotest resemblance to the setting up 
of a seporate political anti-slavery party. 

With this explanation, let us look carefully 
jinto the subject. It isa question which every 
fabolitionist must, of course, settle for himself; 





| but it is of infinite importance that he should 


{so settle it, that his decision and consequent ac- 
tion shall be such as to satisfy the demands of 
|the responsibilities he now sustains, and which 
| will press with their full weight upon him, a} 
{thousand centuries lience. 
The question of present eman ‘ipation, orcon- 
{tinued slavery is confessedly a great moral ques- 
| on. 
| tis a question that admits of no neutrals. 
|He that declines present aetion,in his power 
jlawfuily to put forth, 7x favor of emuncipation, 
jin reality acts @gazst emancipation. 

It is a question which admits of no innocent 


| Compromise. ¥ here 1s ho price nor advantage 
|for the securing of whicl the enslaver may con- 
{tinue to enslave—nor for which the National or 
{State Legislatures may defer covstitutional aec- 
‘tion in favor oi emancipate n—nor for which any 
one of the sovereign people, (whose representa- 


servant tue representatives of the 


) may 


defer constitutional action in favor et emaucipase 


State and nation denominate ther lve 
lion. } 
Look back, now, and read over these propo- 

sitions again. Understand what they mean; pou- 

[der their full bearing, aud and 
} whether they are not correct. 

| If you find them correct, carry them out into 

| detail, and apply them to the case now in hand. | 
| You say there are no circumstances nor e@d-} 
| vantages which shouid tempt the slaveholder to 

}remain a slaveholder one momeutilonger. He 

|tells you the tax of emancipation would be great- 

ler than he can afford. He tells you it would 

|be giving upall his property ; and in the case of | 
lsome slaveholders who hold slaves but do not 

;own land to employ them on, as free laborers, if 

jemancipated, the story would be very nearly, il 

{not quite, true. But nomatier. You tell him,/} 
}(and you teil him truly) it is bis duty to give his 

}slaves their liberty now, and run the risk of 
starvation. He pleads that his emancipating 

them would subject him to the exactions and | 


ithe penalties of the laws—that it would brand | 


see, dec de 





of a 1y candidate for Congress, or the State Leg-; 


j 
} 
| 


jeraven spirit of your State Legislators! You 
are astonished that they do not understand th: 
| considerations of advantage or disadvantage. \ 
| some form, constitute the very essence of all th 
{temptations, by means of which Satan ertice 
lany human beings from the path of plain duty 
|} Come then! ‘ Thou that sayest a man shoul 
not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that abhorres 
‘idols, dost thou commit sacrilege?) Thou the 
sayest a man should not bow down to Expediex 
cy, dost thou worship ut the shrine of Expedien 
cy? 
| “ You havean opportunity to rete in favor o 
emancipation, by voting fora legislator, who yer 
know will vote in favor of immediate emancipa 
tion. The opportunity isas reala one as thoug] 
you held aseat yourself, in the National o 
| State councils. You are,in fact, the legislato 
yourself. Your representative is only you 
agent, your servant, your decreecarrier. Coins 
| sir, you ure the man whose vote the slave needs 
Will you vote for emancipation while th 
opportunity presents? Will you do it NOW? 

‘ Why,—as to that, you have always been : 
Atany rate, you hav 
jdetermined not to vote against him!’ 

That is not the question. I did not ask you 
whether you were about to stab him. I asker 
you whether you would.not help relieve him # 
vote joi" 











, good friend to the slave. 


his emancipation ?* 

You scruple! You hesitate! What is the 
matter? Why, he does not belong to your poq 
litical party ! ; 

And what if he does not? You admit he is 
a good man, and would vote for emancipation 5 
and your party have not nominated such a man, 

‘ou say, yourself, you cannot conscientiously, 
vote for the candidate of your own party be 
cause he is a pro-slavery man. How can yo 
conscientiously withhold your vote for this can¢ 
didate, who is the only friend of emancipatior 
nominated, that is, the only one in a situatior 

You say he is nol 
of your political party. What does that mean 1 
Does it mean that the points on which youy 
differ are great mora! subjects, like that of sla¢ 
very, and emancipation ? 

Oh, no. ‘This is not pretended. You own 
him, perhaps, as a christian brother, and are 
willing to sit down to the same communion ta 
ble with him. You never thought of impeach 


to do the slave any good ? 
se 





christian character, on accoun 
politieal economy, though yo 
fellowship with a defender of 


ing his lie ral or 
of his view Ss 
could not hold 
slavery. You meet him atthe monthly concert, 
and you iningle your prayers with his, for the 
emancipation of the enslaved? Your vote for 
him would be a vote for emancipation. Why 
vive it? 





Rae 
Wilk you not 


‘Why, he don’t belong to our political party ! 

Well. Wh in do your parties ditler ? 

‘Why, one is in favor of a national bank, and 
the other is against it. One is in favor of thd 
sub-treasury, and the other is against it. Ond 
; in favor « tariil, and the other is agains} 
it. 


Aad this, then, 


case ! 


is the whole difficulty in th¢ 

vu can’t vote for emancipation 
jor fe ar it would, endanger the national Lank 
or the sub-treasi ry, or the tariff—or for feai; 
t/ one of these. 


It SECIS 


tol A 
at should build wy 


Wherein, I pray you, does your course diffe! 
from that of the State legislator, who will no® 
vote in favor of the cause of emancipation roi 
THE SAME REASONS ? 

You blame the members of the national Con 
gress, because they defer voting for emancipa 
tion, for fear the Union’ will be dissolved, anc 
the country plunged in civil war. But yor, 3 
seems, will not vote for emancipation, fer fea 
of public evils, which you must admit to be o, 
light magnitude, compared with disunion an 
civil war. No sober statesman, of either party 
would say that his own favorite policy, respect 
ing banks and the treasury and the tariff ough 
not to be given up, rather than plunge th 
country in civil war. You, as an abolitionist’ 
" 


| him a fanatic and subject him to Lynching and jcontend that no fear of civil war or disunion 


. 
jmurder. Yet still you urge upon him (as you! 
jought) the duty of instant and unconditional | 
}emancipation to his slaves! For why? Because | 
no advantages he can secure by deterring their| 
emancipation can possibly justify his neglect of 
lit. Because, also, it is his business to perform 
\3 known duty, and leave the consequences with | 
} God. 
You say there are no circumstances nor ad-| 
vantages which should bribe the National or 
| State Legislatures to defer, for one moment, the 
}exereise of their constitutional power in favor of 
ja present emancipation. 
The national Congress declines action in fa- 
. . > . ‘ 8 
| vor of emancipation in the District of Columbia} 
| and territories, and for the abolition of the inter-| 
jnal slave-trade, for fear its action should disturb 
{the public tranquility, dissolve the Union, and 
) plunge the coun ry into Civil War. Do yuu ac- 
jcept this apology, and leave off sending up your 
Why? Because you maintain 


' 


| petitions ¢ No. 
| (and maintain correctly) that no national dangers | 
| nor advantages should tempt Congress to neglect, 
for one moment, the performance of a high mor- 
al duiy, imposed upon them by the Great Ruler 
of the Nations. You bid them implicitly (as 
; you bid the slaveholder) to obey God, and trust 
| His promise that the result shall be satisfactory. 
| The Legislature of yourown State declines 
j}to put forth its appropriate and constitutiona! 
jaction in favor of emancipation, and for the 
coiwplete removal of slavery from our own State. 
And this dereliction of duty is defended, in like 
| manner, by an array of the costs and disadran- 
tages and losses connected with doing right. 
The interests of the State are thought to require | 
the establishment of a National Bank, or the} 
prevention of its establishment—the institution 
of Sub-Treasury, or the prevention of such 
an institution—the repeal of the Taritf, or the 
prevention of its repe al. On decision of 
these seemingly important questions, millions | 


and millions of dollars are supposed to depead. | 


the 





Public prosperity Is expect d to result from the 
public rain to follow in 
And the State Legisla-} 


adoption of the one, or 


the train of the other. 





|heartily respond. 


ought to postpone Congressional action in favo 
of emancipation. With what face, then, car 
you decline improving an opportunity to voty 
for emancipation, through fear that your ow: 
views of banks, and sub-treasuries and tariff: 
will be defeated ? 

You blame the slaveholder because he hesi 
tates to go for emancipation. with the loss of al 
his property (in some cases) and, perhaps, witl 
the hazard of his life. But you—an abolition 
ist, (!) and immediatist (!)—defer voting fo 
emancipation, because your vote might possibly 
be connected with the derangement of the cur- 
rency, (!) the scarcity of money, (!) the stagna- 
tion of business, (!) or perhaps the excessive is- 
sues of paper currency, (') the rise of flour! 
‘Spirit of shop-keeping! What next’? 

It will do little good for abolitionists to tal/ 
about high moral principle, and declaim agains’ 
expediency, till they learn to act out their prin 
ciples as well as preach them. 

The Emancipator of August 30, contains : 
sentiment, which, though applied there, to 
somewhat different branch of this subject, migh 
be used with equal effect in this place. In re 
ply to the Herkimer Journal, the Emancipato 
says —_— 

‘ To the enlightened abolitionist, the peaceful aboli., 
tion ef slavery presents an object of interest importan 
enough fo swallow up the ‘ninety-nine’ or any othe, 
number of such subjects as are ordinarily agitated ir 
our party strifes.’ 








To this sentiment every true abolitionist will 
The conclusion drawn by 
the Emancipator, in the next sentence, seems 
irresistible :-— 

‘ And therefore, they cannot, as we see, with a goo 
conscience, assist m placing men in office, who, they 
know, will act against the greatest interest of the coun 
try, and employ thew official power and influence im 
strengthening and defending our country’s most malig 
nant and dangerous enemy—slavery.’ 

May we not, with equal pertinency, vary the 
application of the principle, with this paraphrase? 

‘And therefore, they cannot, as we see, with 
a good conscience [decline] placing men in of- 
fice, who, they know, will act [for] the greatest 


ture think they have good reason to apprehend | jpterest of the country, and will employ their 
7 } J 


that if they should act in favor of emancipation, 
these precious interests would be sacrificed. But 
| will you—who are an abolitionist, be satisfied 
|with such excuses? By no means! But why} 
}mot? Thatisthe question. It is because you | 
|hol¢ it a first principle that no considerations of 
| advantage or of disadvantage, of profit or loss, | 
of expediency or of inexpediency, sould deter} 
apy moral agent,a single moment from DOING 
RIGHT. ence it is that you abhor the truck- 
| ling temper, the time-serving policy, and the 


official power and influence in {weakening and 


| destroying] our country’s most malignant and 


dangerous enemy—slavery.’ 

God's comimand, by Moses, te the children of 
Israel, was, that they should choose righteous 
udges to rule over them. By the privileges 
he has conferred on us, he has clothed us with 








*The supposition is, of course, that the candidate is. 
of good moral character ; for nofreeman should vote 
for any other. 


the same responsibility. The duty is not dis- 
charged by xegatires—by the not choosing of 
BAD rulers. Weare bound to impreve every 
opportunity we possess, of positively cuoosing 
GOOD ones, 

For two lone centuries, the poor slaves in 
this country have been held in bondage. Why 
have they not heen emancipated ? Beeause the 
legislators would not vote for emancipation ? 
And why would they not? Because the peo- 
ple woukl not. And why would not the people 
vote for emancipation? Because they thought 
they could not do it, without injury to some of 
their political or pecuniary interests ! 

Reader! Will you call yourself an immedi- 
ate abolitionist, and yet defer voting for eman-. 
lcipation, until you can have an opportunity of 
jdoing it without the least hazard to any of your 
| supposed political or pecuniary interests? 

There is scarcely any thing under heaven 
more blinding to the moral sense, than the po- 
litical partizanship of our times. Abolitionists 
}must rouse themselves, and look at first princi- 
iples, if they would know what duty requires 
of them. 





HERESIES OF MODERN ABOLITIONISM! 





*PouiticaL AcTION !'—MrxING RELIGION WITH 
pouitics !— WoMEN LEAVING THEIR APPROPRIATE 
{ ' ” 
| SPHERE !—ORTHODOXY HOLDING FELLOWSHIP WITH 

owt? 


| QUAKERI 


‘ Those who read the anti-abolition papers of 
the day are well aware that THESE are among 
{the popular topics of complaint among those 
who ‘ build the tombs’ of the early British phi- 
lanthropists, while they villify the living aboli- 
tionists of America. Come, then, let us ask 
Tuomas Crarkson how matters were managed 
by abolitionists in his day. 

i Question 1. Be pleased to tell us, Mr. Clark- 
son, whether the christian abolitionists of Eng- 
land, put forth political action for the abolition 
of the foreign slave-trade ? 

Answer. ‘Petitions continued to be sent to 
the House of Commons from various parts of 
the kingdom. No less than 103 were present- 
ed in this session. Tue City or Lonpon, 
though she was drawn the other way by the 
cries of commercial interest, made a sacrifice to 
{humanity and justice. The two Universities, 
lapplauded her conduct by their own example. 
}Larcve manufacturing towns and whole coun- 
i their sentiments in a similar 
ESTABLISHED CHURCH, 
and the QUAKERS and 
DISSENTERS, as separate religious 
bodies, joined with one voice on this occasion.’ 
{—Clarkson’s Hist. Abol. page 147. 

Hear! Hear! Instead of exerting their ec- 
iclesiastical power, and clerical prerogative, to 
}crush political action against slavery, we find 
the leaders of the different denominations bring- 
ing up the people under their charge, as SEP- 
}/ARATE RELIGIOUS BODIES, io the work. 
| Wfen this exainple is followed we shall see 





ties, expressed 
The 
ie 


diocesses 


| 
{manner. 
fins parate 


oiner 


| a : ; : 
| Methodist Conferences, Presbyterian Synods 
Jan 1 Assemblies, Congregational Associations, 


nding forth their Pastorai Letters, Clerical 


| Appeals, Episties, &. &c. urging upon the | 


| people the duty of petitioning Congress, and 
ithe State legislatures to act against slavery. 

Question 2. Did christians of other sects join 
with the Quakers, in Anti-Slavery Societies? 
Was there nothing said about the necessity of 
| havin x the Anti-Slavery Society under the con- 
ltrolling influence of the Orthodox, who believe 
lin a stated ministry, &e. &c.? 
| Answer. ‘ After the formation of the commit- 
itec,* notice was sent to Mr. Wilberforce of the 
fevent, and a friendship began, which has con- 
iinued, uninterrupted between them, from that 
day to the present.’ 

Question 3. But do tell us, Mr. Clarkson, if 


| 
| 


ithere was not great care taken to prevent wo-} 


iwen from quitting their nurseries and parlors 


land kitchens, to mingle in these exciting mat-| 


; 
' 
ters? Surely, the decorum of society could not 
ihave been so sadly violated in those times? 
Tell us. Were women ever permitted to join 
in your societies and assist in your labors? 
Answer. ‘A society had at length been es- 
‘tablished at Paris, for the abolition of the slave- 
{trade in France.” The learned Marquis de 
| Condorcet had become the President of i. The 
Keene Duc de la Rouchefoucault, and the 
| Marquis de la Fayette, had sanctioned it, by 
enro!ling their names as the two first members. 
| Petion, who was placed afterwards among the 
|mayors of Paris, followed. (* WOMEN, 
jalso, were not thought unworthy of being hon- 
‘orary and assistant members of this humane 
linstitution. And among these were found the 
amiable Murchioness de la Fayette, Madame de 
| Poirre, widow of the late attendant of the Isle 
| of France, and Madame Neckar, wife of the 
| first minister of State."t—Clarkson’s Hist. Abol. 
| page 149,—IJb- 


| * ©All the members were of the society of the Qua- 


} kers except Messrs. Sharp, Sanson and myself.’—New } 


| edit. page 147. 
|} + And mother of Madame de Stael.—Ep. 





DR. SCOTT ON POLITICAL ANTI-SLAVERY 
ACTION. 
Text.—‘ If a man be found stealing any of his breth- 


of him, or selleth him; then that thief shall die, and 
thou shalt put evi! away fom among you.’—Deut, 
| XXiv, 7. 

Comment.—Christianity has annihilated that 
distinction of nations, which, for typical and 
|political reasons, was during a time established, 
and in this respect,every man is now our broth- 
er, whatever be his nation, complexion, (a) or 
jereed.(2) How then, can the merchandise of 


jmen and women be carried on without trans- | 


igressing this commandment, or abetting those 
|who dot(c) An inhabitant of England, if he 
istay at home, and steal a horse, or sheep, is 
‘ondemned to death, but if he take a voyage to 
| Africa he may steal,(d) or purchase of those 
iwho do steal. hundreds of men and women, 
and not only escape with impunity, but grow 
‘great like a prince,(e) by the unnatural com- 
|merce! According to the law of God, whoever 
istole cattle, restored four or five fold; whoever 
istole one human being. though an infant or an 
idiot, must die.{ f) May we not call upon the 
| British legislators to rectify this flagrant abuse? 
| We may, and ought :(g) and God grant we 
|may not continue to call upon them in vain, as 
has, hitherto, alas! been the case.(4)— Scott's 
| Commentary. 
If Orange Scott, instead of Thomas Scott had been 
the writer of the above, we should probably have been 


\ early and Quarterly Meetings, Diocesan Bish- | 
eps, &c. throughout the non-slaveliolding States, | 


en of the children of Israel, and maketh merchandise | 


Vou. Vir. OUR COUNTRY IS THE WORLD, OUR COUNTRYMEN ARE ALL MANKIND. wo. 38. 
BOSTON, MASSAGHUSHETTS,. FRIDAY, SHPTAW ESB 21, 18388. 


| favored with a dissertation upon ‘modern abolition’ 
somewhat in accordance with tne following :— 

(a) Amalgamation! amalgamation! What further 
proof need we, that ‘modern abolitionists’ are amalga- 
wore: ? Here we have it in their own words! 





(4) A heretic ! joining affinity with men of the world ! 
(c) What abusive and declamatory creatures these 
}‘modern abolitionists’ are! What shall we do with 
}them? What an unchristian temper they exhibit! 
| (d) ‘What vituperative language!’ This is what 
these ‘modern abolitionists’ call ight and love!’ Is 
|this the way to convince and persua’e our brethren of 
the south ¢ 
(e) ‘ Abusing the greatest and best men in the coun- 
\try.” They must be ‘silenced by public indignation ! ’ 
[Vide Joseph Tracy, et. ad.] 
|} (f) ‘Exciting the slaves to cut their masters’ 
throats!’ [Vide Kauffman.] 
{gz) Politics! Politics! There! Did’nt we tell you it 
was alla political trick! Let christians be warned to 
| keep aloof from politics! [i. e. unless they can vote for 
| pro.slavery men.] 
(%) And so, Mr. Scott, ali your ‘agitation’ has done 
}the slaves no goed, by your own showing? [Just as 
good logic in Dr. Scott’s time as it is now.]—J s 











ANTI-SLAVERY. 








From the Herald of Freedom. 
THE CLAIM OF PROPERTY IN MAN. 














The second ‘unprovided for difficulty’ of| 
the Keene Sentine!, in the way of the anti-sla- | 
| very. movement, is, that ‘ Slaves are property.’ | 
| We deny that they are propery, or that they | 
|can be made so. We will not argue this, for it| 
|is self-evident. A man cannot be a subject of | 
|human ownership. Neither can he be the own-! 
ler of humanity. ‘Chere is a clear and eternal | 
| incompetency on both sides,—on the one to own | 
}inan, and on the other to be owned byman. A 
/inan cannot alienate his right to liberty and to} 
jhimself,—-still less can it be taken from him. | 
| He cannot part with his duty to be free—his ob- 
| ligation to liberty, as weil as his right. He is 
| under obligation to God and humanity and his | 
}own immortality, to retain his manhood and to | 
jexercise it. He cannot become the property oi | 
‘another, any more than he can part with his hv- | 
‘man nature. It would be utterly repugnant to 
lall the purposes of his creation. He is bound | 
{to perform a part which is totally incompatible | 
{with his being owned by any body but himself, | 
(which requires that he keep himself free. He | 
j}ean’t be property, any more than he can be a| 
| horse or a literal ass. _Wecommend our breth- | 
jren of the Sentinel to the Sth Psalm, asa di | 
| vine authority touching the nature and destina- | 
ition of man. He can’t be property—he can’t; 
| be appropriated. His mighty nature cannot be 
\coped by the grasp of ownership. Can the) 
| Messrs. Sentinel be appropriated? We put it! 
isternly to them, in behalf of their, and our own, 
land the slave’s common nature,—for we feel 
‘that it is all outraged by their terrible allega- 
ition. Can the editors of the Sentinel become 
' property ! the goods and chattels, rights and he- 
\reditaments of an owner! If they can’t, no| 
iiman can. Ifany man can, they ean. Can the! 
| Hon. Mr. Prentiss, with all his interesting qual- 
‘ities and relations, by any diabolical jugglery 
| be converted into a slave, so as to belong to one 
of his fallen, depraved fellow men! Can he 
suppose the idea! Is he susceptible of this 
transmutation? Tle is, if any body is. Canhe 
be transferred, by virtue ofa few cries and raps 
of a glibtongued auctioneer? Could a peddier 
sell him from his tin cart? Could he knock 
‘him off, bag and baggage, to the boldest bidder ? 
Let us try it. No disrespect to our esteemed 
senior. We ¢est his allegation that a man is 
property. If one man can be, any man can—} 
himself, or his stately townsman Major-General 
| Wilson, who would most oddly become the auc- 
ition platform. If a man can be property, he 
,can be sold. If any man can be, every man 
|can—Mr. Prentiss, General Wilson, Rev. Mr. 
| Barstow—every man. Let us try to vendue 
|the Sentinel. Advertise him, if you please, in 
| the Keene paper. On the day, produce hin— 
| bring him on—let his personal symmetries be 
|examined and descanted on—his sacred person 
handled by the sacrilegious man-jockey,—let 
jhim be ordered to shift positions, and assume 
| attitudes, and display to the callous multitude 
‘his form of proportions, and his points, as the 
horce-jockey would say. How would all this 
}comport with the high sensé of personal honor, 
|ywont to be entertained by the Sentinel! How 











pan 


' would he not encounter a thousand deaths rath-} , 


ler than submit to it. , How his proud spirit, in- 
}stinct with manhood, would burst and soar 
}awaty from the scene. Who bids’! an able-bod- 
ied, capable, fine, healthy, submissive, content- 
ed poy, about 50,—sound, wind and limb—sold 
|positively for no fault—a field hand—come of 
| real stock,—faithful, can trust him with gold un- 
|told—will nobody start him—shall we have a 
| bid—will nobody bid for the boy? Now we 
|demand of our re spected brother, whose honor 
is as sacred in our regard, as in his own, what 
'he thinks of the chattelison of a slave,—for we 
|indignantly Jay it down as an immovable prin- 
iciple that the Hon. John Prentiss is as legiti- 
|imate a subject of property and of sale as any 
| of the lowest of his race. 

| We dispose of the position that ‘ Slaves are | 
|property,’ by utterly and indignantly denying | 
|the possibility of it. We will rescue our breth- 
ren of the Sentinel from the imputation of this 
| murderous idea, by erasing the semicolon after 
|* property ’ and making but one sentence of the 
'2d ‘difficulty,’ turning it into a mere opinion 
\that ‘slaves are property by the constitution 
‘and the laws ;’ throwing the infamy on to the 
jold framers of the constitution, and all of us 
| who have lived under it, with power to amend 
or nullify it. It would sink the whole of us. 
Constitution and Jaws! Is the Sentinel of opin- 
ion that a constitution could be framed by men, 
or by existences in the shape of men, that in- 
stead of protecting human liberty and rights, 
should annihilate them! A constitution to en- 
islave men! What would you say of a British 
constitution, that enslaved a British subject ? 
Would you not scout the idea of it—of the Brit- 
ish possibility of it; and can it be done here, 
land was it done here by revolutionary sages, 
/who could not brook the restraints of British 
|liberty? A constitution which should provide 
| for the enslavement of a man, would be a legal 
abortion. The bare engrossing of it would nul- 
lify it. It would perish by. spontaneous annul- 
ment and nullification. It could not survive 
its ordination—nor could its infamous framers. 
We deny that an enslaved man is property by 
the constitution, and we might deny that any 
man can be enslaved under our constitution, 
and consequently, that he could be chattelized 
ifa slave were admitted to be property. Things 
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may be appropriated. Persons may not. They 
are self-evidently not susceptible of appropr’ 





tion or ownership. By the constitution every 
pate is spoken of as a person—no men! icon is 
made of human things. ‘If a slave is alluced to, 
in that instrument, as a possible existence in 
point of fact, it is under the name*of * p< rson.’ 
* Three fifths of all other Persons '— migration 
or importation of persons ’— no person held to 
service.’ These are the only instances in it. 
where allusion is made to slaves,—and it no 
more in those allusions sanctions enslaving, than 
it does ‘piracies and felonies on the high seas,’ 
which it also expressly recognizes as they say 
of slavery. So it says ‘person’ where it sol- 
emnly asserts that ‘no person can be deprived 
of liberty or property, but with due process of 
law.’ This clause prohibits the slightest ap- 
proaches to enslaving, or holding in slavery, 
which is continued enslaving. No person’s 
property can be taken from him; not his life 
even; infinitely less his uipgrry, without due 
legal process. Itt is idle to say, that the framers 
of the constitution, or those who adopted itand 
acted under it, did not mean to save the colored 
man from slavery by this clause. In law they 
are to be held to mean so, because they said so. 
The intent of the framers is now to be gathered 
from what they said in the instrument itsel{/— 
not their colloquies at the time or before or af- 
ter, but what they put down in imperishable 
black and white. It is what they inscribed on 
the parchment for all time, that they legally in- 
tended, and there we are to go to get at their 
intent. If the words are obscure and ambigu- 
ous, we may gather their intent by aid of con- 
comitant circumstances, &c, . But there is no 
ambiguity here. The clearest words and best 
understood and most trimly defined of any we 
have, here set forth the essential doctrine, (with- 
out which a community of thieves and pirates 
could scarcely be kept together) that life, liber- 
ty and property are‘sacred. Enslave man and 
leave hiin these three, and you may do it mau- 
gre this clause of the constitetien. However, 
you must leave him by virtue of others, a few 
other incidentals, such as compulsory process 
for calling in all witnesses for him, of whatever 
color,—the inviolate right to be secure in per- 
son, house, papers and effects, against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures; right of trial by 

jury in all cases ever $20 value; the free exer- 
cise of religion, of speech, of the press, of peace- 

able assembly and of petition; the civil rights 

of republican government, which is guarantied 

to him in every State in this Union; the privi- 

leges and immunities of citizens in every State ; 

in short you must allow him a string of fran- 

chises enumerated accidentally in that part of 
the old compact, called the preamble, viz. jus- 

tice, domestic tranquility, commen defence, gen- 

eral welfare, and finally the blessings of liberty 

to himself and his posterity ; moreover you may 

add, in repetition,—for in securing these breath- 

of-life sort of rights, people have seen a little 

into superfluity of words—you may add the un- 

suspendible privilege of Habeas Corpus—the 

old writ of liberty ;—perfect exemption from all 

attainder or enslaving a man’s children on his 

account. We will mention one more—that is 

the uninfringible right to keep and bear arms. 

All these and many other rights and immuni- 

ties ‘too numerous to be mentioned’ are se- 
cured to him by adamantine provisions in the 

constitution, and if you chattelize him, so that 
Austin Woolfolk can trade in him at your capi- 

tal, or Wade Hampton, or the American Board 

can buy him and use him up in their service, 

or doctor Ezra Stiles Ely speculate in his soul 

and body, then your doctrine, Messrs. Sentinel, 

is sound, that he is recognized as property by 

the constitution. 

We claim some exceptions, however, in case 
we cannot overthrow slavery in the slave States, 
by force of the national constitution. We can- 
not allow you to enslave any body in old Vir- 
ginia. Look at her law paramount in our cap- 
tion, declaring the BIRTHRIGHT, INALIENABLE 
LIBERTY OF ALL MEN. In Maryland the right is 
constitutionally set forth a little stronger. You 
must not enslave him in Maryland,—and we 
ean’t allow you to lay a finger on his liberties 
in the district of Columbia, because the censti- 
tutions of Virginia and Maryland are still para- 
mount law there, by Congressional adoption, at 
the acceptance of the cessions. And if he runs 
away from the district or a territory, or either 
of those two States, we can’t allow you to ar- 
rest him and send him back. 

We ask our legal friends, who think lightly 
of this ‘fanaticism,’ to look inte this constitu- 
tional and legal matter of slaveholding. We 
would like especially that some of the neighbors 
of the Sentinel would give some exposition, du- 
ring the coming convention, of the lawfulness 
of enslaving people in this country. We ask 
the Keene lawyers how this is. We want ‘ the 
opinion of the Court.’ 

F or ourselves we venture the opinion, in light 
of what glimmerings of law scintillate about our 
vision, that holding a man in slavery is a vio- 
lation of the law of this land, and of every part 
of it, not excepting our gory-fingered sister Ar- 
kansas, or our carnage-dripping sister Alabama, 
the haunt of christian enterprise from New-Eng- 
land and the worn out slave States in the north. 
A Constitution that can avail to protect republi- 
can liberty to a single member of this commu- 
nity, inviolably secures it to every man, and 
condemns and prohibits slavery. It cannot oth- 
erwise be. Slavery is a mere matter of fact— 
in the face of the Constitution—in the face of 
each: State Constitution—in the face of every 
Court of Justice which soundly administers the 
law of any State—in face of every thing, but a 
tyrant public sentiment, and a diabolical Amer- 
ican practice. 

The enslaved of the country are as much en- 
titled to their liberty as any of us, by the lawas 
itis. They have a right to throw off all viola- 
tion of it “by force, if they cannot otherwise. 
Nay it is their duty to do so, if they can,—for 
it is not injury merely, that they are submitting 
to—not wrongs. They are rendered incapable 
of suffering injury—incompetent to endure 
wrong. ‘The accursed system, that preys upon 
them, makes things of them—exterminates 
their very natures. This they may not submit 
to. ‘They ought to prevent it, at every expense. 
They ought to resist it, as the christian should 
the devil, for it wars upon the soul of man, and 
devours his immortality. If they could heave 
off the system by an instantaneous and univer- 
sal effort, they ought to do it. Individually we 
wish they could do it, and that they wou/d doit. 
We may be wrong in this opinion—but we en- 
tertain it. If our white brethren at the South 
were slaves, we should wish them instan\aneous 
deliverance by insurrection, if this would bring 
it tothem. We wish our colored brethren the 
same. We do not value the bodily lives of the 
present white generation there’a straw, com- 
pared to the horrible thraldom, in which they 
hold the colored people, and we value their lives 
as highly as we do the colored people’s. But 
insurrection can’t effect it. It must be done by 
the abolitionists. ‘They must annihilate the ac- 
cursed system by force of their principles, and 
as fast as possible. And they must increase 
their speed. Men will have to groan 2nd pant 
in absolute brutality, with their high and etere 
nal natures bound down and strangled amid 
the folds of this enslaving devil, until we throw 
it off. To the work then, and Heaven abandon 
the tardy ! If you wish to save your white breth- 
ren and yourselves, we commend you to this 
work, in sharp earnest. We tell you, once for 
all, there is no time to be lost! 

There is no end to the theme. There must 
be to this articie. We deny the truth and existe 
ence of the Sentinel’s two difficulties. If, in 
fact, they both existed, our movement ‘ provides 
for them.’ The people collectively have the 
power to declare slavery a crime in the slave 
States. Congress has the power to do what 

“aunts to the same thing—by direct action. 
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They can declare it criminal in the Capital, and 
how long would it be esteemed innocent else- 
where? They can punish cary. a the Dis- 
trict, and-the man-traffic between the States as 
piracy. Equal justice would enslave the per- 
petrators—but that would be devilish—and 
ought not to be inflicted. But if hanging is 
lawful in any case, it is in this. 

Ifthe people collectively and Congress have 
no legal power over the slavery of the slave 
States, abolitionists have power, ample and ad- 
equate, and they will ‘provide for the diffi- 
culty.’ 

The Constitution and the Laws do not re- 
cognize the slavesas property. We call for the 
proof. The Sentinelavers it. Let them point 
us to the spot where. And could they do this, 
the abolitionists have the power (consult arith- 
metic for the time it will take) to change and 
redeem both the Constitutior and the Laws, 
and transmute this property back again to hu- 
manity. 





From the Genius of Reform. 
ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT LITTLETON. 
Jt was my privilege to attend the late joyful 

and interesting session of the ‘ Middlesex Anti- 
Slavery Society.’ The meeting was continued 
two days with unabated interest. I bless God 
for the oon season. Never in my life did 1 wit- 
ness so much interest and true devotedness for 
the poor slave. My heart bounded and leaped 
for joy at the reflection that the universal pre- 
‘valence of the spirit here evinced, would soon 
sever the cruel fetters and break ever yoke, and 
thus hush the sighs and groans of our brethren 
.and sistes of sable hue. 

Several important resolutions were intro- 

duced through the business committee, sustain- 
ed with ability and earnestness. The resolu- 
tion in reference to the duty of ministers to 
‘cry aloud and spare not,’ was ably sustained 
by Oa St. Clair, Johnson, Woodbury and 
others. Charity would prompt us to believe 
that every true servant of that Christ who hath 
said—t Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you do ye even so to them,’ was ready, 
nay, ever had been ready to espouse the cause 
of the poor and oppressed. But facts \ook 
charity out of face. The pulpit is a hiding 
place, a refuge for the giant sin of slavery. 
Thank God, there are many honorable excep- 
tions. The mandate has gone out from Jeho- 
vah—my servants shail plead the cause of suf- 
fering humanity, or upon their heads I will 
pour out my retributive wrath. Already has a 
just retribution overtaken those who are placed 
upon Zion’s watch- tower and yet refuse to de- 
aed the ‘whole counsel.’ In view of duty 
and the day of judgment it will not do to 
‘dodge this question.’ It must be met. Woe 
unto those who are ‘ plastering over the old cas- 
tle of slavery with untempered mortar and 
calking up the holes with texts of scripture.’ 

* Old Middlesex’ is coming up to the work in 
earnest. The yeomanry are getting right, and 
but few who minister at the altar are disposed 
to nibble atthe honied bate of southern oppres- 
sors. God speed the day when not a desk con- 
secrated to religion in our country and through- 
out the land shall be desecrated by an apologist 
for slavery, or one who refuses to plead for the 
redemption of the groaning slave. 

The interest of our meeting at Littleton was 
enhanced by the presence of «wo living witnes- 
ses of the awful evil of making a thing of God’s 
moral image. The testimony of Rev Mr. 
Moulton, of the Methodist connection, now lo- 
cated at. Marhboro, was thrilling. He had lived 
in the midst of whips, and chains, in the voca- 
tion ofan overseer for five years. As he uttered 
facts which he had seen and known of the un- 
paralleled cruelties of southern oppressors, inflict- 
ted upon those created by God of the same 
blood, tears dropped from many eyes. It may 
be doubted avhether any present left the house 
indifferent to the evil of slavery. Never were 
people mere eager to hear, or in appearance 
more aoved, scarcely one remaining seat- 
ed. 

The hospitality of the friends of abolition in 
Littleton, gave evidence of zeal worthy of so 
good acause—it gave a practical illustration, 
that the hearts of abolitionists are open to every 
good word and work.’ May heaven bless this 
ineeting for the good of the poor slave and his 
cruel oppressor. May the pure spirit of human- 
ity which commenced this good work in the 
heart of the African’s Moses* prevail in ratio as 
it has, and the world will be full of ‘ fanatics,’ 
and the foul stain of slavery be wiped from the 
escutcheon of our nation— 

‘ And all the sable millions, 
In bondage held abroad, 
Present their grateful tribute, 
To their redeeming God.’ 





*Wam. L. Garrison. 


Carlisle, Aug 24, 1838. 





Battston Convention. We attended last 
week the N. Y. Eastern Anti-Slavery Conven- 
tion at Ballston. The minutes and resolutions 
will be found in this day’s paper. That region, 
as yet, has received comparatively little culture, 
but the plains of Saratoga produce freemen yet, 
andthe Green Mountains of Vermont show 
themselves there, and discourse of liberty as 
eloquently as ever. The Convention was not 
as large.as those of Rochester and Lockport, 
but was «quite as numerously attended as we 
expected, and it was truly a respectable one, in 
the best sense of the word. We were delighted 
to see so many venerable, aged men, who seem- 
ed to be the last of the generation who witness- 
ed the revolutionary struggle. One, in partic- 
ular, arrested our attention, above SO years old. 
He had been a soldier under Washington, and 
now came to the second contest, armed with his 
bible instead of his bayonet. As we left just 
before the last evening session, we did not hear 
the discussion on colonization. Rev. Dr. Be- 
man of Troy, we anderstand, came out strongly 
against the project, as wrong in itself, injurious 
to the slave, and injurious to the south. 

The southern -visiters to the springs had 
mostly left, but a gentleman from Washington 
city was observed in the audience. Gov. Me- 
Duffie had left the village but a few days pre- 
vious. We occupied the court house, which 
was kindly granted us, and lighted up in the 
evenings in fine order. Only one accident oc- 
curred that looked like a disturbance, and that 
proved a complete failure. A strolling player 
from some of our big cities, whose avocation it 
is to personate Jim Crow, and make sport for 
fools, came into the house, we are told, the last 
evening, and undertook to pass himself off for 
a colored man and make a speech. He was 
instantly detected, however, and reminded that 
there wasa jail hard by. He decamped in 
haste, and the incident furnished a good text to 

reach against contempt for the man of color. 
he previous discussions had been much of an 
elementary character. About half a day was 
devoted to the subject of political action. Great 


unanimity of sentiment prevailed.—Friend of 
Man. 





Narrative oF James Witriams. A sub- 
committee of the executive committee of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, have published 
some certificates from Virginia and Alabama, 
calculated to discredit this narrative, accompa- 
nied with remarks extending through several 
columns. ‘The committee, after a full and can- 


did examination ef the testimony, arrive at the 
conclusion that it is not sufficiently definite to 
destroy the credibility of the narrative, although 
hey admit that it involves the matter in some 
difficulty. We have examined the southern 


« 


testimony ; and, while we candidly admit that COMMUNICATIONS. 


as they now do on British territory, and equally sub- 
serve the besi interests of this government. | cannot 
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it has created a doubt in our mind of the accu- 
racy in some minute particulars, of the state- 
ment made by the fugitive to several gentlemen 
in this State and in New York, (and which 
was written down from his lips by ourself) we 
are still disposed to give credit in the main to 
his narrative. We perceive by the last Eman- 
cipator, that some additional testimony in favor 
of the veracity of the fugitive is to be expected. 
We shall wait for it with some anxiety ; and, in 
the mean time, shall be glad to hear . further 
from Alabama. Our cause needs no support of 
a doubtful character; and if the narrative in 
any essential particular is untrue, the slavehold- 
ers of Virginia and Alabama would confer a 
favor upon us by immediately producing testi- 
mony to that effect—Penn. Freeman. 


THE VERMONT CHRONICLE 
Is quite complacently announcing the dis- 


MORE WORK FOR ABOLITIONISTS. 
Frienps or Freepom— 

The Board of Managers of the Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery Society would again invite you 
to action in bebalf the slave. Three subjects 
demand your immediate and earnest attention. 

1. Mongy. Our cause moves onward glori- 
ously, but it does not and cannot go without 
means. communication of the rd, en- 
titled * Work for Abolitionists,’ shows you that 
the State Society stands pledged to the Nation- 
al, in the sum of $10. for the year, and that 
#3.000 of this becomes due on the Ist of Novem- 
ber next. The whole of this $3.000, besides 
what we shall need in the mean time to carry 
on our own operations, is yet to le raised. 
The pledge of $2.000, due on the Ist of Au- 
gust, was paid, it is true, with a good degree 
of promptness ; but this was done only by spe- 
cial effort. Not one half of it came from the 
covery, that James Williams’ story is not true. | Spontaneous and general contributions of socie- 
He cites the statement of one Thomas Miller|ties and friends of the cause. Let it-be well 
of Powhatan, that there are no such folks as | understood, then, that societies and friends of 
poor Williams mentions in his story, and the|the cause generally, in different parts of the 
Chroniele himself has detected one anachronism | State, must come up to the work of giving, 
in the slave’s story, as to one of the young slave- promptly and tiberally, or the—(your)—State 
holders going to college. Well, what will turn | Society cannot redeem its—(your)—pledge to 
out next notto be true? We wish to mercy it} the American Society, nor carry on successfully, 
would turn out that slavery want true, and al-/!ts own operations. ‘ art 
so that the Chronicle was not in favor of it.| 2- Conventions. A County Convention is 
Wonder if somebody from Powhatan would|to be keld in Taunton, on the 26th and 27th 





dwell upon the wickedness, but would just hint at the 
wonderful wisdom of our Republic. Her arms are per- 
petually extended to welcome the most abject and mis- 
erable vagabonds of Europe, who are driven upon her 
shores by monarchical oppression to become a public 
nuisance and a public charge, while by her own op. 
ession she is thrusting beyond her northern boundary 
er proudest, noblest sons. It is really amusing to see 
articles of property valued at from $500 to $1000 each, 
assuming the power of locomotion and getting into the 
Queen’s dominions upon their own legs. But to see 
them after the marvellous transformation from the con- 
dition of chattels to the dignity of British freemen, ral- 
lying round the Royal standard in time of peril and 
alarm, ready to moisten the soil of their asylum with 
their blood, or crimson, with it, the waters which roll 
between them and the land of slavery, is still more 
amusing and instructive. During the recent rebellion 
in the Province, and the more recent psuedo Republican 
incursions, which have greatly disgraced our northern 
On the 6th of March, 1775—only 103 days before his | frontiers, the colored people acquitted themselves like 
death on Banker Hill—in an oration delivered in the | ge was their known loyalty to the Government, the 
, Old South Church, on the anniversary of the celebrated | ¢jyj) and military authorities reposed more confidence 
| Boston massacre, the eloquent and patriotic Warren jin them than in any other class of people in the coun. 
eave utterance to the following sentiment : jtry. They soon became proverbial for their good be- 
: | haviour, and needed no other passport or badge of loy- 
‘ "THAT PERSONAL FREEDOM 1S THE NATURAL /alty than their complexion. Since the rebellion, they 
| RIGHT OF EVERY MAN; AND THAT PROPERTY, OR | Stand at least a hundred per cent. higher in the estuna- 
AN EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO DISPOSE OF WHAT Hf HAS| — ways wise and good throughout the country, than 
. jiormerty. 

SPARE ASENSe SF ar ove ee sro They have lately memorialized the Queen that they 
SARILY ARISES THEREFROM, ARE TRUTHS WHICH | may, at once, on entering the country, be entitled to all 
COMMON SENSE HAS PLACED BEYOND THE KEACH | the rights and privileges of native-born British subjects, 
OF CONTRADICTION. AND NO MAN, OR BobDy oF | (i. ¢.) “ee in sectiorne the yr years’ = cng 
ss ieeabiedl alia om PEEING cry of FLacpanT|zZation be redaced_down to the moment when they 
MEN, CAN, WITHOUT BEING GUILTY OF FLAGRANT) Oo hn -Thidds claimed for them on the ground 
INJUSTICE, CLAIM A RIGHT TO DISPOSE OF THE PER@) that they had uo voice in the revolt of the American 
SONS OR ACQUISITIONS OF ANY OTHER MAN, OR BODY | colonies from the crown of Great Britain, and have 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1888. 
OLIVER JOHNSON, EDITOR PRO TEM. 


The friends of the cause in ev- 
ery town in thé Commonwealth 
should immediately appoint del- 
egates to the Young Men’s Con- 
vention. 


(o> Letters for Mr. Garrison should be di- 
ected to him hereafier at Boston, instead of 
Brooklyn, Ct. 

















GENERAL WARREN AN ABOLITIONIST. 
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notso testify ! inst.—a Young Men's State Convention, at 
Worcester, on the 2d and 3d of October—a Con- 
ention of the friends of the cause generally, for 
the western part of the State, at Northampton, 
October 5th—and county meetings oa the week 
following in two or more of the western coun- 
ties. All these meetings are important, but 


James Williams nota true story! We wish- 
ed it had not been true all the while we were 
reading it, and guess James wished so, and big 
Harry, and all of them. It is true that there was 
a James Williams who told the story,. or at 
least that there was a John Greenleaf Whittier, 


who said he told it. The Whittier part we| those at Worcester and Northampton, specially 
know is true—we have seen him. Thomas|So- At Worcester particularly, there should be 
Miller cannot certify us out ofthat. We have}? general rally of the abolitionism of the entire 
seen John G. Whittier, and posterity will hear | State. This will be the great meeting. The 
of him, long after men will cease to see him on | others should not and must not interfere with 
the earth. We are certain there was a Whit-| this. On a moderate estimate, there are in the 
tier—unless our vision and ears deceived us,} State, at least fen thousand men—* good and 
and some other senses—one at least. He says|true’—and with the vigor of youth upon them, 
a colored man, who seemed to be a fugitive, end who ought to be represented there. Que in ten 
ty have a strong bump for the north star, told} of them would give a representation of one 
him the facts he writ down in that narrative.|¢Aowsand. Is that too large? Great questions 
Now if he invented them all, he is a dabster at/ Will come up for discussion and decision— 
invention, for an ‘inferior race,’ and in time) questions touching our duties as citizens as well 
will be sharp enough fer freedom, if he keeps | 4S men—and important measures for the more 
on. But how could he have invented all that|complete organization and more efficient action 
story out of whole cloth? We are inclined to} in the promotion of the cause generally, will 
reckon there must be something down south,|come forward for consideration and adoption. 
pretty much resembling plantation slavery, that | In a word, great and permanent juterests are to 
the creature had undergone, and that he hatched | be affected, and great objects to be gained. For 
up names and may be places and times, and put | once then let the ‘old bay State’ turn vut her 
them in shape and told them to ‘ the Poet,’ as| thousand men. Lee : 
the Chronicle calls friend Whittier. |. 3. Petitions. It is time that these were in 
After all, suppose Friend Whittier made it, circulation. There is not a day to spare. Con- 
what has the Chronicle to say about slavehold-| gress meet December 3d, and must close their 
ing down south? Does he believe in it! He Session on the 3d of March. The session will 
has heard tell of it. Does he believe it is rea]! therefore be very short, and memorials must be 
What does he say about having a stop put to it there in season, or they will do no good. Last 
allowing it is one ninety-ninth as bad as they year, 20.000 individuals put their signatures to 
tell for! What does he say to stopping of it, one oF more of the various memorials, that 
pretty much at once !—and does he think ofany | Were sent to Congress, from this State. The 
better way to stop it, supposing there was such prayer uf these 20.000 was then treated with 
a thing and he wanted to have it stopped right contempt; and their memorials were laid upon 
away, than to form societies, and get up, round | the table unread, undebated, unreferred and un- 
in the country, a nation and town’s taik, like, | printed—strangled, by the lynching prowess of 
against itor how would he stopit? We the South! Before the close of the session, 
should like to know his ideas about stopping sla- | however, they were snared in their own de- 
very, for after all we believe there is such a thing Vices. The tables were turned ; and now the 
in the country, James Williams or not, and that Hon. J. Q. Adams thinks there will be no more 
it would be well enongh to have it ended, by | gag-law in Congress. Those who have read 
and by. We think slavery ought to be stopped | his masterly speech at the close of the session, 
if there never was such a thing as James Wil-| Will think so too; but lest it should be again at- 
'liams told, whether true or false. We shall be- | tempted, the voice of Fir TY THOUSAND petitioners 
I lieve the story substantially false when we find from this State, must give emphasis to that 
| out that negroes have more genius and invention Speech, within one week from the opening of the 
than every body else; and that there is no Coming session. Nothing i$ easier. Only let 
slaveholding in the country ,—for if there is any, |the memorials be faithfully circulated in every 
it must be like what the book describes. jtown, village, neighborhood, and school district 
Herald of Freedom. | in the State, and it is done. . 
pee | Reader, will you see that the following things 
YOUNG MEN’S CONVENTION. are immediately attended to: 
ete } 1. Thata meeting of the officers or mem- 
Octoper 2. j bers of the anti-slavery society in your place, is 
We shall publish next week the official) at once called; or if there be no society, a meet- 
jcall for a Young Men’s Anti-Slavery Conven- | jing of several friends of the cause. c 
tion. This is a movement of so much impor-) 9, Adopt measures for the prompt and thorough 
| tance that we hope our readers will immediate-| ¢jrcylation of the quarterly subscription, accord- 
lly arouse themselves and do what they ought ing to the suggestions in * Work for Abolition- 
Ito secure a full attendance ; and that Baptists) jsts ;’ and see that the collections are made, and 
| will riot be behind any others in this matter. however small, sezt to the treasurer of the coun- 
} Possibly, some who ought to be here (for the ‘ty society as soon as October Ist, or sent by 
{Convention is to be held in this town,) may) the delegates to the Convention, to Worcester 
stay away for the reason that they think them-| or Northampton, to be there paid to the treas- 
selves too old. Those who have not lived  urer of the State Society, or his authorized agent. 
more than half a century, ought to feel that} 3. Appoint delegates to the Young Men’s 
lthey are young menin this cause. Come,! Convention, and send as many as possible. 
brethren, and let your conscientious regard for} 4, See that notice of this Convention is faith- 
the rights of men and your adherence to the | fully given in your town and in the local pa- 
principles of Roger Williams, and John Bun-| pers, inviting every body, who is disposed, to at- 
yan, and Robert Hall, be evinced in your en-| tend, if not as members, to catch the fire and 
ergetic co-operation with other friends of liberty ' spread it, 
for the overthrow of the foulest system of op-| 5. See also that delegates are duly appointed 
pression with which this world was ever cursed. | to the other Conventions named, so far as they 
Are there Baptist slave-holders at the South?! come within your section of country; and ese 
Then let Baptist opponents of every species and | pecially that public notice of them, is given in 
degree of oppression, at the north, tell those | your town, inviting the people, not abolitionists 
men truth which will not only make their ears} merely, to attend. 
to tingle, but their hearts to ache and repent,) 6. Adopt measures for the thorough and im- 
and their hands to let go their grasp on ‘ the) mediate circulation of memorials, in every school 
throat’ of the slave for whom Christ died.—| district in town. Blanks have already been 
Christian Reflector. i sent to nearly every town in the State, with pat- 
|ticular instructions in regard to their circula- 
Younc Mex.—The Liberator suggests the ition. Look them up and set them in motion. 
propriety of calling a Young Men's Anti-Slave-|_ 7: Let the memorials be circulated and ready 














ry Convention in Massachusetts some time this 


for mailing by the 3d of December; and let 
}those for Congress be directed to the represen- 


OF MEN, UNLESS IT CAN BE PROVED THAT SUCH A 
RIGHT IIAS ARISEN FROM SOME COMPACT PETWEEN 
THE PARTIES, IN WHICH If HAS BEEN EXPLICITLY 
AND FREELY GRANTED.’ 

Here is the whole essence of ‘modern abolition’ in a 
'mut-shell. It is nothing more nor less than the doctrine 
that every man has a natural right to his own body and | 
soul, and to the fruits of his own industry. The car-| 
rying out of this principle would annihilate at once and | 
forever every vestige of slavery. By it every slave- 
| holder is declared to be a tyrant and a usurper, and by | 
necessary and unavoidable inference, a Tuer and a} 
nerser of the very worst description. We defy all the } 
Tracys, the Bacons, the Gurleys and the Wiuslows in} 
the United States, to overthrow this principle. 


They | 
cannot deny its truth, without destroying the foundation , 
of their own liberty, and they cannot admit it, without, | 
at the same time, acknowledging that slaveholders are 
just what the abolitionists have always pronounced | 
them to be. They never have fuirly joined issue with | 
us on this doctrine, and they never will. THEY}: 
DARE NOT DOIT. They might as well hope to de. | 
molish the rock of Gibralter with paper bullets, as to | 
jdream of any thing else than defeat in such a contest. 
Hence their skulking mode of warfare—their sophistry 
and hair-splitting. 

The circumstances under which Warren enunciated 
this principle, show that it was not a mere ‘ rhetorical 
flourish,’ but a genuine effusion of the heart—a testi- 
mony to the sacredness and inviolability of human 
rights, at a moment when his life was in imminent} 
peril. The British authorities had 
there should be no celebration of the event which called 
the assembly together. They had even declared that it | 
| should be as much as the life of a person was worth to| 
deliver the oration. In consequence of these threats, 
‘many men who would otherwise have been desirous | 





determined that} 


to speak on the anniversary of the massacre, theught it | 


most prudent to keep quiet.’ But Warren boldly 80>] 





I licited permission to address the people.’ ‘ At an early 
}hour the Old South meeting-house was crowded even 
|to its porch. Many of the friends of the much loved 
) speaker were there, determined, if he was attacked, he | 
| should not be without his defenders. The aisles of the | 
| meeting-house, the steps to the pulpit, even the pulpit 
| itself, were occupied by the British. Warren was not 
|to be frightened from his purpose by all this. He 
(thought thatif he attempted to go in at the door and up| 
| the pulpit stairs, the British officers might endeavor to| 
| stop him, and that, even if they did not succeed, the at- | 
| tempt would cause so much confusion, that no one} 
|would be calm enough to listen to him afterwards. 
| He requested some of his friends to assist him, and! 


jthey procured a ladder, put it up outside the pulpit} 
' 


| window, and while all within were anxiously watching 
| for him at the door, and his friends were trembling for | 
| fear he would not be able to make his way through the | 

crowd, they raised their eyes, and to the astonishment 
jof them all, beheld him in the pulpit! He advanced 
jto address the assembled multitude, not knowing but 
ithat, atthe first word he spoke, a bayonet would be} 
| thrust into his defenceless side.’* 


It was in these per- | 
| lous circumstances, while ‘every eye was fixed upon | 
jhim in almost breathless emotion,’ while ‘so awfal| 
jand perfect was the silence that each one could hear} 
j the palpitations of his own heart,’ and while ‘every | 
|face was pale but his own,’ that Warren uttered the | 
|sublime sentiment which we have quoted above. It} 
| will remain an imperishable monument of his fame, | 
j long after the battle in which he lost his life has ceased | 
jto be remembered with any other feelings than those 
of disgust and abhorrence. 

3 It was for the ostensible purpose of vindicating the 
| righteous principle which he so eloquently expressed, 
that our fathers waged a bloody war with Great Brit- 
ain. But what do we see now? The people of the | 
United States trampling that principle under their feet 

—claiming ‘a right to dispose of the persons and ac: | 
quisitions’ of millions of their fellow creatures, and 

subjecting them to a bondage, ‘one hour of which,’ 

Jefierson delared, ‘is fraught with more misery than 

ages of that which their fathers rose in rebellion to op- | 
pose ’—while Great Britain has made herself the illus- | 
rious exemplar of the principle by proclaiming a Jubi- 

lee tor her 800,000 slaves! 
t 


‘ fanaticism !’ Not only the Old South, but even the Old | 
Cradle of Liberty itself, is bolted and barred against its 
advocates! And to cap the climax of our hypocrisy, 


treat. 
it be nailed there, while we give it Paul Jones battle. 


sub-treasury or any of that sort of thing. 


: : for personal liberty—ol humanity against brute force. 
Such is our shameful apos- | I ) y ag 


|Rabbi Wayland, but 


inever furfeited their allegiance. They ask, also, that 
| appropriations may be made by the Government for the 
support of education among them. Such is their 
{known loyalty and usefulness as a people, and such the 
{liberality and magnanimity of the British Government, 
}] have no doubt their memorial will be granted, and 
| much will yet be done for their encouragement. They 
have had several flourishing schools in different parts 
of the Province, (mainly supported by charity,) for 
nearly two years past. 

A missionary has been travelling among them most 
of that time, administering the gospel balm to the af- 
flicted, and attending both to their temporal and iin- 
mortal welfare. For sume months past his services 
have been gratuitous, and will probably continue so. 
His labors among an oppressed and criminally neglect. 
ed but grateful people, have been abundantly blessed. 
The teachers hitherto employed, (all from Oberlin,) 
have been faithful and successful in doing good.— 
Aout twenty are needed to supply the destitute through- 
out the country. Several can be had at Oberlin, and a 
few atthe East. They are about to go forth as good 
Samaritans, to bind up the wounds and administer to 
the comfort of those who have not ‘fallen,’ but unfor- 
tunately been dorn ‘among thieves,’ and fortunately es- 
caped from their selfish grasp. 


* The exceptions are sueh, for the most part, as have 
been made cripples for life by slavery ; and if justice 
were done them by our Government, they would be 
made pensioners for life. 





WAYLAND—MAJOR NOAH—THE N. H. 
PATRIOT! 

‘Strange bed-fellows!’ the reader will say. Sure 
enough! but these are strange times. Dr. Wayland, 
in his strange work on the ‘ Limitations of Human Re- 
sponsibility,’ said of Anti-Slavery Societies, that they 
had ‘already become the tools of third-rate politicians !’ 
What will he say now on finding himself made a ‘tool’ 
of, not by ‘third-rate politicians’ merely, but by the 
most abandoned apologists of slavery and lynch law? 
The New Hampshire Patriot and the New York Eve- 
ning Star, it seems, are serving up for their readers 
the Dr.’s chapter on the slavery question, wherein it is 
affirmed, that we have no right, as citizens of the Unit- 
with the ‘ direct intention’ 
of abulishing slavery in the States, and the silly doc- 
trine put forth, that Congress has not a moral right to 
abolish the system in the District of Columbia, without 
the consent of the slave-breeding patriarchs of Virginia 
and Maryland! ‘To what a pitch of degradation has 
Dr. Wayland arrived! Abolitionists the ‘tools of 
third-rate politicians!’ forsouth! We throw the alle- 
gation back into the teeth of the Rev. defamer, and re- 


DR. 


ed States, ‘to do any thing’ 


} mind him that his own work is the text book of ‘third 


rate politicians.’ His position on the anti-abolition war- 
horse, is clearly indicated in the following lines, which 
we recommend to his special attention : 


‘The Priest with his cassock flung back on the wind ! 
Just screening the politic statesman behind— 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer— 
The drunk and the sober ride merrily there !’ 


Friend Rogers of the Herald of Freedom offers to 
meet this powerful trio of Goliaths, single handed and 
alone! Hear him. 


He {the editor of the Patriot] commends Dr. Way- 
land to the candid and careful attention of his readers. 
We second the commendation. We thank him for 
printing the doctor's article. We hope every protessed 
democrat in the State will give that letter a severe dem- 
ocratic reading, and see if the doctor won’t make some 
abolitionists jor us. 

The editor subjoins to his own remarks, a notice of 
the docior’s hie aud greatness, from the Evening Star 
of that judge in Israel, Mordecai Manasseh N_ ah, of 
the tribe of Simeon ; an unwonted authority with our 
neighbor the Patriot, we believe. The Hebrew Jew 


lsays, the doctor’s article ‘is killing the abolitionists 
| dead.” 
| tell this Israelitish major, that the Jews never can come tn, 
| till we abolish this slavery. 
| vout eyes on the hills of Palestine, he must quit sneer- 


Itamay be Ailling the dead abolitionists—but we 
If he wants to set his de- 


ing at the cause of emancipation, for every real Hebrew 
is in captivity. These majors in Israel may be spuri- 
ous Jews. We promise our respectable neighbor of 
the Patriot, a notice of his own article next week—in 
all courtesy and good temper, such as himself has man- 
ifested. We welcome the Patriot inte the field of con- 
flict. It has now enlisted beyond honorable or sate re- 
It has run up the ant-emancipation flag. Let 


This is no contlict about regular nominations—John 
Page or James Wilson, jupior—Nicholas Biddle and 
It isthe strife 


To the conflict then—God and Liberty be the cry on 


acy, that the doctrine which Warren uttered in the ‘the one side and Wayland and Slavery—or whatever 
teeth of the British ‘ brotherhood,’ is now branded as | on the other. 


We are no doctor, nor the son of any such doctor as 
we pledge ourselves here to 
jour brother ,to assault his mailed and_ shielded 
jchampion forthwith, and all undoctorate and unpano- 


Fall. The idea strikes us as a good one, and 
we hope it will be carried into effect. Every 
thing calculated to. enlist the sympathies and 
exertions of our young men and youth in the | gle day. ; r : 

anti-slavery cause we hail with peculiar pleas-; _ (¥~ The first thirty days of the session, pe- 


tative from your district, and put into the Post 
Office, on that day. Do not let it go by a sin- 


this ‘untoward generation,’ with its garments drip- | plied as we are, toskirmish with him to the death, here 











ure, as a token of our fast-coming triumph. 
Let the call go out then, among the power-looms 
and shoe shops—the farmers and mechanics of 
the Bay State—let them hold arousing Young 
Men’s Convention—and Pennsylvania will hear | 
of it, and wake up one of these days, and put-, 
ting her broad shoulder to the wheel of the ab-| 
olition car, will give it an impetus that will not 
be lost till slavery lies under its axle, a crushed 
and bleeding corpse, and the shout of the freed 
millions of our land—masters and men—goes 
up in a tone of triumph and exultation for the 
deliveranee of a nation frem its deadliest curse. 
— Chr. Witness. 





A Stavenotver’s Trick. A slaveholder by 
the name of Darg left New Orleans last sum- 
mer, for New York, with a slave by the name | 
of Thomas Hughes, who, afteg, staying there 
several months, took possession of himself and | 
walked off; and, perhaps thinking his master! 
had robbed him of hjs earnings, robbed his mas- 
ter of a round sum of money, over $7000. The 
master advertised and offered #1000 reward.’ 
Two worthy friends of the oppressed, Corse and. 
Ruggles, the latter an editor, wishing that jus- | 
tice might be done to the parties—the money | 
restored to the owner, and liberty to Hughes, | 
who had a right to it, intereeded with Darg for| 
the liberation of Hughes, promising to use their} 
influence and exertions to procure the money, | 
which’ was agreed to. But after most of the! 


emancipation had been left with Darg to sign, 
and the remainder of the money was about to be 
restored, what did this honorable slaveholder do, 
but secretly procure an arrest of Messrs. Corse 
and Ruggles, as accomplices or accessories, and 
“chanel exorbitant bonds in the enormous sum 
of , had them thrust into prison! Such is 
the good faith of a manstealer, ae we understand 


it.— Lynn ; 








titions can be presented every day; after that 
only once a week. Therefore remember the 
mailing day—December 3d. 

The memorials to the State legislature should 
be sent at the opening of the session, by the 
member from your town. a 

The State legislature, at its last session, 
passed resolutions declaring, ‘ that Congress has 
by the Constitution, power to abolish slavery 
and the slave-trade in the District of Colum- 
bia; that there is nothing in the terms or cir- 
curnstances of the acts of cession by Virginia 
and Maryland, or otherwise, imposing any legal 


er moral restraint upon its exercise; and that 


Congress ought to take measures for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in said District.” This is not 
enough. Congress ought to abolish slavery in 
that District immediately ; aud this is what we 


wish the legislature, this year, to say. Seid 
in the petitions, and they will do it. 
Friends of the slave, the work is yours. Its 


performance will cost time, strength, and mo- 
ney, but be not weary in well-doing. The pe- 
titions and the Conventions of last year kept 
out Texas. The West Indian slave is free. 
God blessing us, the American slave will soon 
be free. We shall reap if we faint not. 
In behalf of the Board, 
A. A. PHELPS, Gen. Agent. 





READING YOUNG MEN’S A. S. SOCIETY. - 
Reaptne, Aug. 29h, 1838. 
Ata meeting of the Reading Young Men’s Anti-Sla- 


money had been returned, and a certificate of| very Society, held pursuant to adjournment, the follow- 
ing persons were chosen officers for the ensuing year : 


President, Loea Parker; Secretary, Daniel Foss; ist 
Vice President, Ambrose Kingman ; 2nd Vice President 


Roswell Temple ; Treasurer, John Cheney ; Managers, 
Sumner Weston, Gilman Cogin, Frederick Wakefield, 
Silas G. Emerson. 


On motion of Mr. A. Kingman, the thanks of the So- 


ciety were voted to the Rev. Aaron Pickett, for his ad- 
éress at the annual meeting of the Society, 


Attest, LOEA PARKER, President. 
Danrex Foss, Seeretary. 


| ping with the gore of its millions of victims, whose ‘ per- 
sons and acquisitions ’ it has made lawful PLUNDER, 
is building the sepulchre of Warren and rearing a ‘mon- 
ument’ to his memury ! 





Oh, for a mantle to conceal her shame!’ 





* ‘Stories of Gen. Warren,’ pp. 39, 40. 


AMERICAN EXILES IN UrfER CANADA. | 
As every thing which relates to the condition and | 
prospects of the self-emancipated slaves, who have 

found a refuge from republican tyranny and oppression | 
in the nossessions of the British Queen, is read with in. | 
tense interest by all the true friends of liberty in the | 
United States, we take great pleasure in publishing the | 
following statements contained in a letter from Hiram 

Wilson to the editor of the Michigan Observer. Mr. ! 
Wilson has been laboring as a missionary among the! 
people of whom he speaks, for the last two years, and 
is therefore well qualified to furnish information con-| 
cerning them. Why is it, we ask, that the editors of! 
the religious papers in New York and New England, | 
who are constantly straining every nerve to procure in- | 
teresting intelligence respecting the moral condition of | 
the people in the remotest parts of the earth, do not 

convey to their readers the thrilling facts which the | 
history of these outcasts is constantly thrusting before | 
them? Why do they seize with so much avidity upon | 
every scrap which throws the feeblest ray of light upon 

the condition of the Burmans, the Hottentots, the Hin-} 
doos,-the Arabs, the Persians, the Patagonians, the! 





Tartars, the Greenlanders, and the Greeks and Turks, | 
&e. &e. &e. (to say nothing of the Indians on our bor- | 
ders,) while they seem to care no more for the welfare | 
of these bleeding exiles, than did the priest for the man} 
whom he saw covered with blood and dust by the way | 
side ? 

spends its thousands annually for the relief of the In-| 


@mong these outcasts? Is it because their southern 
contributors would not relish an appropriation of their 
funds to enlighten their runaway property ? 

‘ With few exceptions,* the colored inhabitants of U. 
Canada are a vigorous, industrious, athletic, noble- 
minded peuple. 





United States, they would make as usetul citizens here 


j objections, in 


Why does net the American Board, which | ond object intended, and not 


dians on our Southern frontier, send a missionary | the character of the act.’— 


jin sight of both hosts, though the shank of his goose 
/ quill be like a weaver’s beam, and though ‘one bear- 
jing a shield,’ thus ‘goes before him.’ With the sim- 


ple stones gathered from the flowing brooks of self-evi- 
{dent truth, in shepherd’s sling dependant, we touch 


‘Is this my country ? {this six cubit doctor in the very middle of his Rhode 


Island forehead, and it shall go hard, but we bring him 
to the ground with a precipitation, that shall make all 
Providence plantations tremble. Land of Roger Wil- 
liams, who have we here! ‘limiting human reopomett 
ties? with asnot of the old. eternal Jandmarks of 
the Bible !—Pleading the ‘limitation act,’ against the 
prayer and cry of bleeding humanity! A paltry plea at 
best it is—this ‘statute of limitations,’ even on a note 
of hand or book account, but a supremely odious and in- 
famous one we pronounce it, when pul in against this 
Hazeas Conrus—the fine old Wait or Lizerry. 





JACKSON rs. ‘DEMOCRACY! 

It is not a little remarkable, that the argument urged 
against the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia, in the address of the democratic, or Van Buren 
members of Congress, is precisely the same that was 
urged by the nullifiers of South Carclina to justify their 
resistance to the supreme law of the land. To prove 
it, we have only to plsce a passage from that address 
alongside of an exwact from the nullifying ‘ ordinance’ 
of South Carolina, thus: 


‘We hold in the first 
place, that, to attempt to 
abolish slavery in this dis- 
trict, as an intermediate step 
to abolishing it in the States 
themselres, by this govern- 
ment, or the non-slavehold- 
ing States, or their citizens, 
would be as clearly and 
manifestly lable to all the 
their full 
force, to which a direct at- 
tempt to abolisit slavery. 
in the States themselves 
would be. It is the motive 


‘ Whereas, the Congress 
of the United States, by 
various acts, purporting to 
be acts laying duties and 
imposts on foreign imports, 
but in reality intended for- 
the protection of domestic 
manufactures......hath ex- 
ceeded its just"powers un- 
der the Constitution, which 
confers on it no authority 
to aflord such protection, 
and hath violated the true 
meaning and intent of the 
Constitution’ &e. &e— 
Ordinance of South Caroli- 
the means, that determine na, to nullify certain acts of 
‘ Congress. 


Address of the Van Buren 


members of Congress. 


It will be seen, that in each case, the act referred to 


is pronounced uneonstitational solely on account of the 
alleged motives of its authors. Now let us see how 
Could they enjoy their freedom in the | completely this logic is demolished by a single blow 
from the club of the great Hercules of the democratic 


— 
a, 
— 





™ Gey Jac 
issued Dec. 19 
‘The first [cause alleged in the a, re 
South Carolina ordinance] virtually es ; 
the law in question was passed under ~~ Wiedg 
ly given by the Constitution to lay ana ps Wer ¢ 
but its constitutionality is drawn in peinen =e I 
MOTIVES of those who passed it. How ever Pte 
purpose may be in the present case, sj;),.. 
Aangerous than to admit the position tha; an 

al yurvose, entertained by the members yy.” eure 
a law enacted under a constitutional for 
that law void: for how is the purpose jo }, 2 ee 
Who is to make the serutiny? How 
purposes be falsely imputed—in how may. 3 
they concealed by false protessions— a ho “axes 
no declaration of motive made? 4 ie W hig 
and you give to the States an uncontrolieg , ae 
and BVERY LAW MAY BE ASNULLED UNpyg . 


party. Read the following extrate fro 
anti-nullification Proclamation, 





thing 


© AScerts,, ‘ 


fler 
Ren ins 
this 


7 


Which is to be taken as the genuine de, 


trine,—the crude and ridiculous notion of 4, 5 
ren members of Congress, thrown ous » bee 
serve @ party purpose, or the sound opi; , : 
Jackson? Let all honest democrats leok ; 
PETITIONS! PETITIONS: 
The following paragraphs, fiom the Emar 
and the Herald of Freedom, we commeng Zs =. 
of all our readers: bee 
From the Emancipator 
Peritions.—During the last sess,oy on 
600,000 signatures to Anti- Slavery ana 
titions, were laid on the tables of tie Uni, 
ate and House of Representatives. Pes; 
eral hundred thousand were presen), 
tures of the free States. The result was }..5 i 
cious. Slavery trembled to its base , ae 
Shall they be re peated, ar 
rupled numbers? Then it is high tise yp, 
procuring signatures had comme; ced 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. vox 
Connecticut, and New York, who have mat i 
agement of the cause isto their cwy hare 
doubt, take prompt and efficient 1 
result. We earnestly entrcat the f 
mence the work without delay. What! when « 
rious fruits of the persevenng exercise oft A vis ; 
petition, are just mpenipg into luxvrians a 





Glo 








wider the, 
tudinous blows. 









the islands of the Caribbean sea, «hy Sines | ~ 
and cast away this mighty instrumentality? 
friends in all parts of the conniry, from M Tai 


nois, immediately commence the work of ey 
petitions to the National and State Lecterns, 
less than three months, Congress will convene — 
lion of signatures, (and they can easily be uy, 
should be presented im its halls on the fir L peti 
Shall it be done ? 
From the Herald of Freedem 

‘Shall we sit still and yet find fault with Coy 
rejecting our petitions? We say emphatically 
may not sit still, but should bestir curselys 
own children were the victims of slavery. Wey, 
present every person around us, who would not es 
for it—as the swine does the caster of pearls 
petition to Congress—very man and woman, gy 
ery child old enough to comprehend what they 
yasks fer. Getthe children, the women : 
especially the two former,—for it is heart coy 
with intellect that gives force and pe 
ti-slavery petition ; and that imparts zeal an 
to the advocate in Congress. Get widows to pet 
and get the fatherless. What would be more apynry 
ate than a separate prayer of widowed wom 
those in bondage more desolate than widowhon 
of fatherless children, for those whose orphan: 
terer than theirs. It is not the physical streng 
hand that signs the petition—it is the hear 
life into that hand, and breathes fervor 
tion, and that prays God for his blessing 
while, that will carry dismay and discomsiy 
the fierce slaveholding ranks of Congress 

But what is Congress? It is the echo of the 
at home—the weathercock, that denotes and ansy 
the shifung wind,—a thing of tail—nearly 9 
moved by the tail and by the wind,—with small | 
ing, and that correspondent, implicitly in mov 
with the broad sail-like stern, which widens out ix 
to catch the rum-fraught breath of ‘The Broth: 
As that turns, it turns,—when that StOps, it st ’ 
in calmish weather, looks as steadfast and frn.e 
though it was rivetted to the centre. The wind blov 
and the little popularity-hunting head dodges this w 
and that, in endless fluctuation. r 
a portion of it. It will point to the northwest} 
of liberty and emancipation, whenever the enti-slave 
breezes bear down irresistibly upon it from the regio 
of political fair weather. It will abolist ry 
Capital when it has been already ¢ 
and death every where else in the c 
in at the death.’ 
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Such is Cc 





Sl siavery at 





untry. ‘Ttw 


OprrosiTion To Missions Derzatep. We Jearn { 
the Friend of India, thatthe Rev. A. F. Le Gros 
tive of Switzerland, in company with two native te 
ers proceeded to the Mauritius, for the 
preaching the gospel among the Bengal 
jand slaves. The authorities refuse: 
to land, and prosecute his labors ; first, because | 
disapproved his object, and secondly 
nota British, but a Swiss subject. He 
once to Britain, and laid his cause before the prope 
authorities, and obtained permissicn to return, © 
other missionaries, to labor unfettered at the Maur 
— Boston Recorder. 











What an impudent man was this Mr. Le Gros 
eigner as he was, to interfere with the’ ‘domes 
tutions’ of the Mauritius! And then whatw 

Winslow say to his persistance in 

the ‘ prevailing will and voice of the brotheil« 
{a ‘majority of the brotherhood,’ notwithstat 
decisicn of the British government, should er 
drive him from the island by threats of lyne! 
should finally murder him as Lovejoy was wv 


a e there ag 
going ther i 





wonder if the friends of missions would att 
death to his own ‘folly’ and “rashness’! His 

it séems, was to preach to ‘emigrants and sé 
Wonder if there are any ‘Kanfimans’ there, to stur up! 
malignant passions of the Mauritians, by telling 
that the ‘ foreign renegude’ is endeavoring to excile 
slaves to ‘cut their masters’ throats!’ Whatw 
said if Mr. Knill, or some other English 
should enter the port of Charleston for th 

4frh 


Wou 


r the 


‘purpose of preaching the gospel among 
‘emigrants and slaves’ in South Carolina! 
meet with nothing worse from our ‘chivalrous ps 
archs,’ than a simple refusal to permit him to Ja 
Would our religious papers record his anive: 
example of disinterested benevolence, and sympsi0” 
with him in his persecutions, or would they ¢eh 
him asa ‘foreign emissary’—an ‘incendiary’ 2 
‘fanatic’? Let the treatment which George Tho 
received from them, for coming here to preach, h 
‘emigrants and slaves,’ but to natives and tee’ uizens 
furnish the answer. And yet we are a cuilicrs un? 
christian nation, and the Maurjtians are heathen ! 


More work ror THE Pastoral AssociaTios 
is the world coming to? Here is an account" 
+} 


male Jesturer, who, without a license from the" ware 


say WICH BD BITRE 





Prection,) amd withews havlls 


of Hubbard Winslow, or Parsons Cook, oF 


Mr. Folsom, is actually endeavoring 10 - pe 
fn! We copy f 


the renowne 
the? 


instruct the inhabitants of Philadelphia 

the United States Gazette. i 
Mr. Chandler,—Having enjoy? the pleas a 

ening to an instructive Lecture on Jerusaem 

ed to Children and Youth, in the Calon” 





Chureh, Jast Monday, P. M., by Miss Harnet » 

] beg the privilege of a place in ¥ +4 ba +} 
make a public expression of my gratituce ! ne ie 
tainment thereby received. It is well Know? 
Livermore has but recently ré turned aa Anse 
‘Hoty Ciry; ‘and I desire to say, that ® 
eminently qualified to transter to her agers a} » places 
impressions made upon a suscepubie Ta eel 
memorials, and scenes of thrilling interes’ © 
liever in revealed religion. oot ave 











. 1 
Permit me to ask, why our citizens co ™" 
selves of the opportunity of hearng 46" 
from’ Miss Livermore ? 


The fi wing ® 


Cororenonia in New Yore. ae 
lisemant is copied from the New York Sun of 4" 
It seems that people of a dark comp 
titute of the ‘one drop’ of Afmean blood, # 
the streets in safety! What will Mr ve ste! 
For our own part, we think this bia 
not as horrible as Aydrophobia, 1s 4 


lexion, thous 






a 
ca 


+ colorpht 
thousana &™ 
ho are abe 


disgraceful. The tro-legged animals ¥ respect? 
@ res} 

by it, and who go about the streets biting Fehe Of 

people, ought to come under the provisio™ 


law, so faras is consistent with the preserva’ 
lives! or Se 
$20 REWARD.—MR. CHAS FREY we » vise 
man by birth. foreman in the fur factory - m4 yenife 
while walking with his wife on Tuerds) 
Grand street, was assaulted by a mob. _ al 
that he was a black man, walking with 4 wht 
He will pay ten dollars for such iutorms 
to the detection of any person ensases 
by which himself, and his wife partict 7 
verely injured. His employer will also f 
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have evinced*vn all subjects connected with slavery, From the Emancipator. 


jproves that it is wholly unsa& to trust any thing to, 

ithem, except as they | crowded upto their duty by pigetaeebes 8 =" sega imma 
the irresistible voice of the British people. And there | t % 

is no man who can effect this like George Thompson. / _ The writer of the subjoined letter was last year sta- 
Hence it appears to us, that until a change of minjsters ened in the Methodist Church in John Street, in this 
or a parliamentary election shall have placed the Brit- City. He was esteemed a warm-heared, zealous Chris- 
|ish government ina condition where it will act of itself, | "an by those who knew him well, and as a preacher in 
\it would be a sacrifice of the cause for George Thomp-|the denomination with which he was connected, he 
| son to relinquish the hold he now has upon the public | ¥@s efficient and useful. He did not regard as a dead 


accomplish as a lecturer in the United States, 


From the Christian Reflector. - 

Since the great turn of affairs in the British West In-' 
dia Islands, we have pondered much and seriously on 
the question whether another visit from the noble | 
|champion of British eme.acipation is desirable. When - 
| we have considered the question im its simple connex- | 
}ion with our delightful recollections of the man, as our | 
|triend with whom we often associated beneath our own | 
{rool as well as in the public assembly, to which, on 
| several occasions we had the pleasure of introducing 
‘him as our illustrious visitant and coadjutor, and in 
| many ridings, and walkings, and consultings together, 
;}—we have felt, of course, strongiy inelined to unite our | 
} Voice with others in bidding hic return to the seenery, | 
| though not to the seenes of those unworthy anti-repub- | 
| lican, and wicked as well as foolish persecutions, with | 
} which the fanaticism of slavery pursued this most elo-! 
| quent advocate of human rights and most brotherly | 
jand amiable companion 
| The question is one, howevér, which George Thomp.- | 
| son would not have us decide upon by such a rule. | 
| He would have us look at it in a much broader aspect, 
{and determine in view of the work to be done by him 
aud the place most favorble to his suecessful expendi-; 
{ture of the powers he has towxpend in the cause of the | 
| oppressed In this view, we have from the first been 
of the opinion recently expressed by the editor of the 
Philanthropist. That the time is drawing near when | 
George Thompson, and every other successful advocate | 
of the slave, will be enthusiastically greeted by the | 
American people, there is no doubt, but that time is | 
not yet. } 


The only argument against the measure in question, } 





] 


} 
{ 


which seems to us of much weight, is that urged by | 
the Emancipator with so much plausibility, viz: that} 
the interests of the cause demand the labors of Mr. 
Thompson (we will not say at home—for his country inf 
| the world, but) in Great Britain. To this we have only | 
to say, that we would have Mr. Thompson decide that 





ingenuity to find employment for his noble powers 
there, for the sake of keeping him out of the United States. 
{ 





would be of incalculable benefit to the cause of human- 





| mind in Great Britain, for any good he can expect to letter the question that is to be found in the Methodist 


k ef Discipline in relation to the ‘extirpation’ of 
the ‘crying evil’ of slavery. He went to work as an 
honest laborer in the cause of the oppréssed. He pray- 
ed—he preached for their enlargement, and endeavor- 
ed, on all proper occasions, to lead his people to sym- 
pathise with the poor heathen of our own land and of 
ourown making. That all his influence might be giv- 
en to this cause, be associated himself with the friends 
of the slave, by signing the Constitution of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. 

He was so faithful, and at thesame time so discreet, 
that the Executive Committee offered him the commis 
sion of Loca! Agent. This he declined accepting, on 
the ground that he could better advance the cause with- 
out such an agency than with it. . 

It was in this state of things, and for the offence of 
pleading for the enslaved in this manner, and meeting 
in Convention with his ministerial brethren and others 
of the same church who sympathised with the poor as 
he did, that Mr. True was arraigned before the New 
York Conterence, at its late session, on the charge of 
inspibordination, contuinacy, &c. in not conforming to 
an Ecclesiastical mandate put forth by the said Con- 
ference a year or two before, admonishing him wholly 
to refrain {rum the agitating subject. He was convict- 
ed, of course,—for. 10 set of men, especially those who 
profess to follow Wesley, would have had the boldness 
to arraign one on such a charge, if they were not sure 
befurehand of convicting him. He was deposed from 
the ministry, (and this in a Mernopist church !').for 
his activity in the cause of the most oppressed people 
under the sun, and eiGHTy THOUSAND or more of these 
same people his own brethren and sisters, by member- 


ship in the very church of which he is a minister. 


Did Mr. True acquiesce in his deposition from a min- 
istry from whose sacred ministrations the cause of hu- 
wnanity was to be excluded ? No: he suffered himself 


}again to be invested with his oflice—binding hunselt 
to complete subservience to an imperious ukase, enact- 
ed to secure the integrity of the church, at the expense 
of the poorest and most forlorn of the race among us ; 
jand this too almost immediately after saying to a friend 
, 4 " : {whom he met on the way as he was going to the Con- 
question for himself, in view of all the circumstances, | ference to hear the decisiun, that be looked on bimself 
and by the aid of such advice as his friends in that) as the representative of all the ministers in the Methodist 
country may be able to render. We would not tax our} Church who were pleading for the dumb; that he could 
; : not yield; and that he hoped he should be enabled to 
stand firmly against the storm that was beating on him. 
: ie Unhappy step! unfortunate man! How will he grieve 
Believing as we do, that a visit from him at this crisis | over this mighty error of his life! 


We publish his letter, not only for the purpose of ac- 


— vw ne 











the ‘fall's work,’ ax the farmers say, in good earnest. 
On Tharsday of last week, we had the pleasure of ad- 
dressing such of them as were present at their quarter- 
ly meeting. The audience, owing to the storm in the 


prevailed among the tried friends of the cause, who 
will always show themselves such in all sorts of weath- 
er. At the close of the lecture, the society made ar- 
rangements to circulate the quarterly subscription, to- 
gether with the petitions to Congress, in every school 
district in the town. A resolution to procure books for 
an Anti-Slavery ‘Library, to the value of $37,50, to be 
divided equally between the three different parishes, 
Was Unanimously adopted. They alsoappointed TEN 
delegates to represent them in the Young Men’s Con- 
vention. We wish to say to all the men thus draft- 
ed, that they must not fail to show themselves on pa- 
rade at the appointed time. We shall be on the look- 
out for the Abington platoon, when the roll is called! 





Fanaticism of tux Revowvtion. Here is another 
passage from the Oration of General Warren, of which 
we have given an account in another column. It will 
afford an excellent looking-glass for Professor Stuart, 
Dr. Fiske, and others, who are attempting to ‘ force re- 
ligion, the daughter of the King of heaven, into the ser- 
vice of heil,’ by making her the patron of slavery. How 
‘harsh,’ ‘uncharitable’ and ‘ denunciatory’ the ‘ fanatic’ 
was! Hear him : 

The tools of power in every age, have racked their in- 
ventions to justify the few in sporting with the happi- 
ness of the many ; and, having found their sophistry too 
weak to hold mankind in bondage, have impiously dar- 


ed to force religion, the daughter of the king of heaven, 
to become a prostitute in the service of hell. 





Sorr Lancvace. The Rev. L. Withington, of New- 
bury, one of your smooth-tongued, sweet-tempered ‘Con- 
servatives,’ who hates all the radicals of the day on ac- 
count of their harsh and denunciatory language, ina 
serinon preached on Fast day, April, 1537, speaking of 
the advocates of Moral Reform, called them ‘ popular 
deceivers,’ ‘ most despicable hypocrites,’ and ‘shameless 
wretches,’ and said they were ‘deserving of general in- 
dignation’ and should ‘ be driven from decent society to 
the den and the brothel.’ How gentle! how dignified! 
Is it not a wonder that ‘ modern reformers‘ and ‘itinerant 
lecturers,’ with such examples before them, don’t learn 
to be more ‘ pradent’ and ‘judicious !’ 





Ovrrackovs Orrression. We perceive by the Apa- 
lachicola (Florida) Gazette that the Government of that 


forenoon, was comparatively small ; but the best spirit | 


niente cae arnatan metre a py 
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Tus Apotrtionisrs or Azincton have taken hold of; {07 The statement in the Liberator of last week, 


lene Mr. Adams had accepted of the invitation to deliv- 
‘er the introductory lecture before the Boston Lyceum, 
‘proves to be incorrect. The Quincy Patriot seys that 
‘it learns from Mr. Adams himself that he has declined 
' the invitation. 





(> The Address of the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts A. S. Society on Political Action, is 
well received in all parts of the country. The Michi- 
gan Observer, we perceive, copies it at length. 





i DO NOT FORGET TO COME TO.THE 
YOUNG MEN’S CONVENTION. 





A GREAT FAILURE. 

The city was thrown into great excitement last week, 
and our ‘commercial’ papers were quite in extacies at 
the alleged discovery that some abolitionists had laid 
themselves open to the law as accessories to the crime 
ofa man who was brought to this free city as a slave 
|by a Mr. Darg, of Arkansas, and whe had eseaped after 
‘robbing Mr. D. ofa large sum of money. The prelimi- 
{nary examinations have however disclosed enough to 
show that no abolitionist has been engaged with a dis- 
honest intention. Messrs. Barney Corse and David Rug- 
gles are bound over for ttial. The trial (if it ever comes 
jon, ef which we have great doubts) will enable us to pre- 
; sent the facts in an authentic shape, and will, we doubt 
|not, stamp with merited ignominy the misrepresenta- 
tions and exultatiens by which the hirelings of slavery 
have endeavored to forestall thecourse of justice and cast 
odium on the sacred cause of abolition. Our friends 
abroad may rest very easy about the matter. 

The case already shows plainly two things— 

1. How incompetent the slaveholders are to judge of 
the character or mind of slaves. 

2. How well it has been for the anti-slavery cause, 
that abolitionists have been so careful to keep the right 
side of the law.— Emancipator. 





A Tuovsanp a pay. A few years ago, we remember 
a lively impression was made on the public mind in 
this country by a calculation made by the lamented 
| Cornelius, that our population was increasing at the 
| rate of a thousand a day—a congregatiyn added every 
jday. Look now at the following statement from the 
| British Emancipator, of June 13. {Emancipator. 
‘The African slave trade must again be made the 
| Subject of discussion and legislation. How few are cog- 
|nizant of the heart-rending fact that Africa loses every 
day, by slaughter or enslavement, one thousand of her 
children. Say not, benevolent reader, ‘this is impossi- 
| ble.’ The proofiscomplete. Mr. Buxton «ill soon lay 
| before the world the evidence of the truth of this as- 
tounding announcement. Haste, then, to cast out the 
Babylonish vest from the midst of our dominions, that 
a grand and censistent effurt may be made for the re- 
demption of Africa.’ 











ity the world over, we would have the abolitionists say | Commodating him, in letting it be known as widely as 
x ~ | possible that he is no longer tobe considered as the un- 
: . compromising advocate of the poor who are unable to 
and that of your friends, your labors in’ England | paise their own voices for merey ; but that our fellow- 
can be dispensed with without serious detriment to the} citizens may see, what to many of them will seem ‘al- 
welfare of Great Britain’s enfranchised subjects. If) most incredible, the extent to which ecclesiastical dom- 
you feel that you ought to stay where you are, very | ation 1s carried in this country. Protestants com- 
E See : ‘ae ens “ | plain of the exercise of Roman Catholic church power 
well; but if, in view of all the facts in the case, a sense | over all coming under it. Let them abate somewhat 
of duty will allow you to come to the United States, we} of their objurgations, for we know of nothing that the 
will bid you a hearty welcome.’ After all that has | Roman Catholics have done in this country, that is 
been said, our heart responds to the following from the | more Roman Catholic than the transaction of which we 
; > : have been speaking. 
pen of friend Rogers. 


to him. ‘Come, by all means, if in your own opinion 


Lynn Common, Aug. 28, 1838. 
? tJ 


From the Herald of Freedom. 
# : To Hon. James G. Birney 
Georce THomrson must come on here without delay.! _ SS oe Ese ; 
Why not? Do we not need him? Does not the slave | Corresponding Sec’y. of the American Anti-Slavery Society. 
want his liberty? Is not George Thompson a host in| Dear Sir,—In comphance with the decisions of the 
the anti-slavery field? Shall we decline his aid because | New York Annual Conference, T request that my name 
we have ‘men enough among us,’ as the Philanthropist | may be withdrawn from the Constitution of the Amer- 
says? We did not see so much philanthropy in that) ican Anti-Slavery Society. Ihave seen no reason, 
implication of our Ohio brother’s—‘ among us!’ Is not | however, to abandon any one of the principles, upon 
George Thompson among us—Does this little dash of salt | which your society is instituted, nor shall Lever cease 
water make him a stranger—Does our brother mean to to lift up my voice against the great evil of slavery. 1] 
humor the contemptible whim about ‘foreign interfer- | believe, that the holding of men and women in tmivol- 
ence ?’ George Thompson belongs kere and every where. | untary servitude is, without exception, a violation of 
{the Christian law of love, and that immediate emanci- 








city have imposed an arbitrary tax of twenty five dol- 
lars on every free person of color, (man, woman and Horr! A brother now at our elbow, relates the 
child) and a tax of fifty dollars upon every slave who | Sllowing facts. A few days since he fell in with a 
hires his own time. Unless this tax is paid in a given | member of the Methodist Episcopal Church from Ten- 
time, the delinquents are to be seized and sold? As the { B¢Ssee, who is now a slaveholder. He was formerly a 
free negroes at the south are generally poor, the proba- | “lass leader in St. George's Philadelphia. This slave- 
bility is that many who live within the light of the ordi- | holder asked our informant if he was an abolitionist ; 
nance here referred to, will lose their freedom, though | and on learning that he was, he commenced in very 
mayhap they have spent years of anxious toil in obtain- | S¢Vere terms, cautioning him against ever going to the 
ing it.—Boston Times. South. ‘Come there,’ said he, ‘and they well lynch you. 
What high-souled, magnanimous, chivalrous patri-| bei at Bayo G00D ’, BOWIE KNIFS AS EVER 
archs these slaveholders are! What say you, freemen! WAS DRAWN.’ This was said ina tone perfectly cor- 
of the North? shal] Florida, the scene of such barbarity, | responding with the language. Such is the spirit of 
be admitted into the Union. Let your votes for mem-|Slavery.—Zion’s Watchman. 

bers of Congress, and your memorials to that body an- 
swer the question. 





‘Srave Trave or Linerta axp Texas. A letter to our 
friend, Lewis C. Gunn, from Dr. Mitchell Thomson, 
Besson Younes Man's Awri. Siavti'y-Siceaes...to ie! Surgeon on board her Britannic Majesty’s ship Sappho, 

‘ [stationed off Jamaica, dated Aug. 14, 1838, at sea, 
asleep or awake—sick or well—dead or alive? The | gives the following intelligence :—‘ Since we left Hayti, 
last we heard, it was suffering under a dreadful paraly-} we have captured two more slavers, both Portuguese 
sis, by which it was deprived of the use of all its limbs. | ¥¢Ssels, rr oye or were under the — of — na- 
If it does not recover immediately, we advise its friends | os pei neg 3 ere tt paspenavg tne 
o ° F os 3 { ane a Prion, 2 2 
to provide a litter, and carry it to Worcester on the sec- } property of any other nation. The latter vessel we 





| He has a perfect right to come and speak here, what he | 


























| pleases. Shame aud confusion rest on the country if } pation isthe right of every slave. But what I do, here- 
lhis right is questioned. It is his dnty to come :—the | after, in behali of the slaves, will be in my capacity as 
| slave waits, heart-sick for his coming. His own great | @ minister of the M. E. Church, and independently of 
| soul burns with the spirit of disenthralment, and it must | any societies unauthorized by the Church. 

have vent. More of this anon. Come he must and! With great es : 

will—invitation or not. I am, dear sir, yours, &e - 
CHARLES K. TRUE. 
{ 
\ 
} 
i 


PRACTICE vs. PREACHING. | ATE iain SRM: 
ww” ‘ r } ° } f N " J 5 * 4 abe ‘ $s . 
Texr.— We [the abolitionists of Maine] have not ANOTHER CANAA 

under the banner of abolition, set up for ‘ universal re- A correspondent of the Herald of Freedom states that 
formers,’ running a tilt against et ric rat con-' Mr. [. N. Honart, a teacher of first rate qualifications, 

: > *XIS s ty. * * * * » have "pt our “ : - 
ORES IP CRIS. AR STINE i We have kept e » reeently established a High School in Canaan, N. H., 
abolitionism distinct from all other topics with which it : ; ’ : fea 
has no necessary connection, and this we mean todo.'and because he is an abolitionist, the advocates of 
— Advocate of Freedom, Aug. 30. lynch law, whe broke up the school which formerly ex- 
| ‘Iprovement.’—‘ On Saturday evening, Mr. Codding | jsted in that town, have been trying to break up Mr. 
; (General Agent of the Maine A. 8. Society] addressed | py opart’s also. They have set up an opposition school, 
}an interesting audience in the orthodox house, [in | 
| Saco} on the subject of temperance The address was | 
| well received, and by many pronounced the best they } ; 
ever heard. At the close, leave having been obtained, ! ald calls upon the friends of the cause to sustain the 
| notice was given that a lecture might be expected in! s-hool. He says: 
| the same house, ‘ upon the duties we of the north owe } . 
Y } em teather Wf bart stands valled. can 
eg the colored people among us,’ and that Mr. Remond, | As a teacher, Mr. Hobart stands unrivalled. I 
| 


and have enticed away, by the most dishonorable 


means, thirteen ofhisscholars. The writer in the Her- 


a colored gentleman, agent of the American A. S. So.|Covfidently prounse our friends who i Seer “4 
leiety, would occupy a part of the evening.’—Advocate | Commit the education of their childre n to his — that 
\ of Freedom, Sept. 13. | he is eminently qualified to instruct them, anc that tu- 

jition and board can be obtained on as reasonabie terms 
Suppose that Mr. Garrison had been the agent of the jas at any other academy in the State, and perhaps in 
| Maine A. S. Society, and while on a visit at Saco for} New-England. Our friends will perceive that by sus- 
i taining this academy three desirable objects are accom- 
plished. Their children will be educated faithfully and 
\on as reasonable terms as they can be at any other sem- 
inary. A warm, tried, and most valuable triend of the 
{what a hubbub would have been made! How would | abolition enterprise, will be relieved from pecuniary 
| the cry have been set up that he was ‘running a tlt’ 'embarrassment and furnished with the means of still 
against ‘abuses’ which had no ‘necessary connection | prosecuting his studies at College. Our opponents will 
~ R > 4 Baier i be defeated in their designs to crush him for no other 
with abolitionism,’ &c. &c. But the cases are NOt | ceson than beeause be is e-friead to the slave. 
alike, says one. We know it. If our friends have children whom they design to 
is popular—ultra views of peace and the doctrine of | send to an academy this fall, J trust they will feelita 
‘no-haman government’ are not so. Therefore you! privilege to put them under the instruction of ba a 
. | bart. % Ff 


\the purpose of delivering a course of anti-slavery lec- 
}tures, had held, by request, a meeting for the purpuse 
of explaining his views of Pgace or of civil government ; 


The temperance cause 


may mix the former with abolitionism as much as you 
please without offending any body ; but if youventure,| pg Cyanine. The editor of Albany Family News- 
while in the employ of an Anti-Slavery Society, to open | paper, (Solomon Southwick, Esq.) in noticing the Re- 
your mouth respecting the latter, except to express/yjew of Dr. Channing’s Letter to Henry Clay on the 
your ‘dislike’ of them, and to enter your ‘ protest’ | annexation of Texas, published in the last number of 
against them, then look out for ‘clerical appeals,’ and | the Southern Literary Messenger, says: 

‘circulars’ and projects for a new organization, to ex- | 

clude all heretics from the ranks! | 





The author does not think Dr. Channing ‘a genius 
of the first order.” Therein we differ from him; and 
— | we hope his assertion is not the effect of his ‘southron’ 
Reverence (not for Gop, but) ror THe Putrit! It} prejudices. We deprecate Dr. Channing’s peculiar re- 
often happens that those who appear to care least for | ligious tenets ; but we consider him not only ‘a genius 
that which constitutes the real essence of religion, are | of the first order,’ but one of those great and good men, 
ee Aare . | whose honest fame is imperishable, and who constitute 
most fearful lest its outward forms should not be sufli-| the true wealth and glory of nations. With the excep- 
ciently respected. It was so in the ease of the Phari-|jjon ef a fundamental error in his religious views, Dr. 
sees, who paid tithes of mint, annise and cummin,| Channing is altogether “one of the brightest lights of 
while they omitted the weicmTieER MatTTeRs of Tue | Modern Philosophy; a philanthropist, a patriot, and a 
Law; and it has been so with hypocrites from that day | republican—a prototype = SISNET, of Miztox, ot Ham- 
: , | pen, and of Russe.v. He is the property of his country 
until the present. It is so with the pro-slavery clergy | 14 of mankind : and no ‘ Sovrmron’ will make us be- 
and the pseudo religious papers of the present time. | lieve that he is not ‘a genius of the first order,’ and no 
Here 1s the Boston Recorder, for example, a paper |‘ Norruroy’ unless he be a ‘dough face,’—will ever at- 
which manifests just about as much heartfelt sympa. | tempt to inculeate such a belief. 


thy for the victims of slavery, as was exhibited by the} 

















: ; , | The Abolitionists propose to invite the notorious 
stately priest in the story of the good Samaritan, talk-| George Thompson to revisit this country. The steam 
ing with solemn gravity of the reverence which 1s due, | js getting low, and they are going to put on bacon.— 
not to humanity or to God, but to that ‘instrument’ | Journal of Commerce. 
called a pulpit! Hear it! As an offset to this dignified paragraph, we will sim. 
So grand an instrument, ordained by the wisdom of} ply present the fullowing extract from a speech made 
heaven for the renovation of the world, should ever be!in the House of Lords. on the 16th of July, by Lord 
conte mplated with reverence, and approached as Moses was udtiotind's : J 
| admomshed to approach the bush on fire, yet unconsumed. |" : 
This, we suppose, may be taken as a hint to all re. ‘He would say, ‘ Honor to those to whom honor is 
. - ke ” 9: ,| due,’ and amongst those he would name Messrs. Sturge 
formers and radicals to keen at a respectful distance! and Scobell.and William Allen, and, above all. that 
Thank God, there area few occupants of the pulpit, ! most eloquent friend, in or out of Parliament, of the negro 
whose ‘reverence’ for the ‘instrument’ is not so strong | cause, Mr. Grorce Tuomrson. To those persons be 
as to overcome their regard for humanity and the! given the glory of that day, [the first of August] for he 
claims of the Divine law! felt persuaded that but for their exertions, the day 
|} would not have dawned upon the negroes. 


(> We invite the attention of all concerned tothe} To be praised by Lord Brougham and abused by the 


following notice from ‘head quarters :’ | Journal of Commerce, is certainly ‘glory enough’ for 
} 


+ : | 
LET US KNOW OUR STRENGTH!!! j one individual. 
Ves, and let our adversaries know it. Reports are} 
| wanted immediately from all the Anti-Slavery Societies 
}in the United States 








Axycrent axnp Mopern Curistianiry ContTrasTep — 
There is a great deal of truth in the following passage 
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m Gen. Ja a mr 7 THOMPSON'S: RESPONSE TO MR. 
. GE GANNETT. 
10, 1839 will recollect ‘that we published, some 
: + eae Of the -» extract from a@ speech made by Rev. E. 
r @ power pd thag of this city, on the 22d of May last, at the 
4 collect ie f the London Peace Society, wherein 
Gestion rood, c - on reply to a remark which fell from 
ver ®pparen, < ayhtasod toon i express his sentiments and 
othing Can be . dagen - American slavery. As all 
Ht GM uncomspi, su yect ol Armenca Sta y- 
pers Who o— »of that meeting was derived from the 
} form, shal Mt ig shed by the Christian Register of 
'0 be asee ty ere pot aware, until a few days ago, that 
’ mine a bad “ re as one of the speakers on the occa- 
in how oo are , f his observations were elicited by 
Amit this rm, . : Mr, Gannett The Register was very 
ted right to san ’ « fact out of sight, whether for the 
Rey PRETEX, | from a fear that it might iajere the 
*eMCCratic doe. Mr. Gannett in thi proud republic, if it 
1 Of the Vay RB st he had taken part in a public meeting 
“g Merely to » 3 -» trom justice,’ Whom all England de. 
| Opinion of Gen ve not pretend to decide. Weare 
look to it kindness of a friend, 
ONS? vate as to procure a copy of the Lon. 
the Emancins, wroceedipgs of the meeting, 
mend to4h me Pe 3 ) present our readers with the 
Me Boticg + 7 n the occasion referred to. 
ce ur Esq., said that having for several 
al Prokably lout , larg iare at the annual meetings 
Reiand wae Tis hee yould not occupy much time on the 
Besides then Sen. H “din the tening pros- 
‘ed cae - , ‘ ‘ \ H he art | > = apeeoes 
“Bislae , ul ted by the excellent gentie- 
ae piphy Gusy snted the Massachusetis Peace So- 
Med. and © Mui i as | in connexion with that 
Sieve one aieds r the Cliristian community of 
ry 4 e _—— f ed lie was glad that great prin- 
‘tg Se €s of vely ree ognized and more vig- 
ve take s = ‘ present time, than in any past 
ia hende ain vithat a friend from America had in- 
ures to a , weting the lesson of having faith 
h « <, = “e f not trusting to political arrange- 
ae! ‘ohen, . r heers)—of the world for the 
¢ of the sie 510s 7 high purposes -of having faith in 
riant peufeainn ' Guspel over the hearts of men, and in 
| We tire snd fei. noval of existing abominations. 
ntality 7 * ho . ‘ » that Gospel in the appli ation 
om Maine to Jy), e to one particular abomination to 
ik of Cirevle: n made (Cheers. ) _ He would, 
Levislan aon 3 : e to their honored friend from 
onvene. A, ~ e had kindly, and in a Christian 
sily be ubtained , He would say to him : When 
ASE petition da the soil of old Massachusetts, 
” u inculeated in Devonshire. 
, rinci pie (Cheers.) Be not 
eee unstained at present with the 
with Congre r sia Be not dismayed by the fury 
emphatically, we th in those great principles for 
Urselves as if our vhich | was hunted in your city, 
avery. We must hores. (Cheers.) He was 
Would not rend py heir aboriginal brethren of the 
of pearis—with a wi y claimed, were being 
1 woman, and ! he was glad that the pacific 
What the Petition Gospel were held up to view. To re- 
"n and the mey as human; to retarn evil for evil 
§ heart conjoin rn evil for good was devilish; to 
Bhancy to the is Christ-like and divine. He 
ut and eloquence vas come when great nations 
COWS LO Petition another of their sins. Oh, it was 
be more Appropr . from the lips of their highly ven- 
owed women ately by his side (Dr. Bennett)— 
widowhood ; an t tbominations that disgraced 
orphanage ! t were extraneous to themselves, 
\) Strength of the und comstitutional sins assumed 
nl wap da beats ime friends, while they ought to 
1€ peti- r a t enemies He would that 
‘eSSINE OD il the earth, and especially the Christian 
“iscomMture into iould reciprocate kind counsels 
ey in rebukes, when these counsels 
ho of the country were rendered necessary by any 
wes and answers orious, and erying abomination. 
nearly allia ied Mr. Thompson, ‘deserves our 
iy = ee ' ea mea: ure of comrne ndation cannct 
# oe hg pon the Christians of that country for 
Me Boe _ nd santic, their unparalleled efforts in 
rification, of elevation, and of patriotism. 
PS, Wt stops: eng { temperance, and in the work of peace, 
The eis bk wa far beyond us, and the best illustrations, 
| dodges this way Uits, and appeals on une se subye ots, me a 4 
h is Coperess. of me know, imparted by our love i thous n 
j , n in the United States of America. In 
ae heave = them what we can. Silver and gold 
Ane wenger ete but such as we have we give unto them 
x yen sme stgpong throughout the length and breadth 
hs avery at the i deep and inextinguishable hatred of 
apen SO, BNOEEON anti-Christian system of domestic 
airy. ‘Twill te And as we confess the guilt of 
Upas tree in that land, as we ac- 
We learn from we watered with blood its roots from 
?. Le Grou, 6 ne {as we grant that we left it rife and lux. 
wo native teas so we regret to know that it has 
the parpose of teture. Since we have ceased 
allee emiaranis unbly hope we may be permitted to 
him permission not of pruning 1ts branches, 
st. because they ixe vigorously to its roots, and bring- 
because he was st the shouts of the ransomed in 
Te proceeded at ill the friends of freedom in Eu- 
fore the prope its of the enslaved. but soon to be re- 
to return, with the globe in which we tread. 
at the Mauritius 1 s, therefore we must speak of 
War, and intemperance, and slavery, 
inseparable ; they stalk like demons 
ur. Le Gros |, and the extinction of the one will be 
domestic i extinction of the other. We may 
» what will Mr vand them with a common indig- 
ig there against tthem as the common antag- 
rotherhood’? If uth and of God in heaven. 
lve the hope that if we ill carry 
pms = our provinees, into our pulpits, 
uld endeavor t meetings, into every sphere in 
lyneh law yermitted to labor, these principles, and 
was murdere “mm upon our children, that they shall 
ld attribute bis var shall become disreputable—it shall 
ei lory, that it may be seen in its native 
! Mis ol {though now we may be pained to be- 
ts and slaves tat each other’s throats and wallowing 
re, to stir up the s blood, we may be permitted to lodk from 
by telling them ss, not upon the marshalled fields, but 
tae tht -orn-field, and see posterity bind upon 
wis cn 7 harvest that we labored for in vain. 
ial would ve 
ish missionary, ale 
r the avo \LL FOR GEORGE THOMPSON. 
the’ African cans surprising, that there should be a 
ia? Would ng the most intelligent friends 
sivalrous pat! * the propriety and expediency 
t him to land? lr. Thompson to return to the United 
; ariival as an ve given currency to all that has 
nd sympathize f the measure, and expressed our 
they den unce und frankly, candor requires that we 
ndiary’ and a what is said by our brethren on the 
orge Thompson We therefore give place toa paragraph 
preach, not to Leavitt of the Emancipator, and to anoth- 
rd free c1uzeDs, t Grosvenor of the Christian Reflector. 
a civilized and From the Emancipator. 
heathen ! ! a ry meetings held since it was 
- at “st India apprenticeship was 
ation! What @alopted resolutions inviting this distin. 
ecount olat t lanthropy to return to the United 
» ‘Jords of » has gained by his extraor- 
o: bowels ve s itorts in his own country, as 
». Pasig ° har by Lewd Deeugh 
r the renowned is Lord rether with the great 
enlighten al I ; as place in the public mind in our 
We copy frem iid doubtless secure to George 
sl welcome from thousands, perhaps 
flict not rate his presence when he 
leasure - 4 Hut George Thompson has consecra- 
alem aa wo t s for the universal extinction 
"peg pe will not leave the ground he now 
pen Le ‘ Britain until he can do it with the 
Brig: on those eminent philanthropists with 
been . m “Miss To us itis evident, that he 
apap pee 5 the : is work there, and that it is on 
see pong 1s 7 st work the lever which is now 
. —_ ’ vid versal overthrow of slavery. The 
rt gt sees, w tor the first time placed itself in 
ine OF Tete its high responsibilities in this mat- 
st to every &* ones é . 
igth cleared itself from the guilt of 
-gil them y bow that it can begin to act ef- 
-~ oy a saLe™ : at.large, as a system. The 
a “re in another column ; the outrage 
Charleston, calling for the inter- 
> adver - ats ; and the failure of 
lowing ** 16 lur the suppression of the slave- 
in of Aug: * : “oi the topies that press upon us in this 
n, though “e* He Speech of Lord Palmerston in the 
cannot was weeoS,on the 10th of May last, evinced 
W spster 50y! on the part of the British govern 
acetate fin is . n -.d+ af any rate, to put a stop to this 
par» nce Yat these statesmen do not seem to un- 
nd times MOF reason why the slave-trade is wicked, 
w are aflecies Brgy trace in slaves, and that it is SLAVE- 
Z respectable SLAVERY we the real guslt of the 
| f the 468 tw hen, 1s the true PIRACY, against 
sae sheit on powers must combine. Now, al- 
vation of " ‘Uaitesinen, many of whom were re- 
va *“aVeholders, cannot see this, Georce 
BERG. 2 Get . —, it, and he can make the British tree 
Lewis Marks, “Sey can make their ralers act upon 
ay evenmng '° rad principle for the suppressivm of the 
nder pret nce . ” ‘moue the diplomacy of nations, 
white wore” } a ‘ere will be a general agreement 
on as 6 ll lead } Lae. " ized world, te regard those who 
in the assau! ~erime as PIRATES against hu- 
arly, were S& 1G as OUTLAWS from civilized society. 
) pay tem dol- OMaNnce wish / mngpoe do here, comparable in 
a3. tFer, the “wet. dee. atas this? 
» UBDetile less and “timid and ‘subservient 


“Pt which the present British ministry 





1. From each Country Soctety, giving all the names | 
| of officers of each minor society 4n the County, and other 
| particulars. 

2. From each minor or town Society independently, 
jin Counties where no County Society yet exists. 
| 3. The proper person to make the report, is the Sec. 
| retary, but if he cannot, or does not, it is the duty of 
——-— you, reader, your tdentical self,—not to-morrow, 
but TO-DAY. Give all the information you can,— 
now, and moré by and by. 

1. Where there exists a County Society, let the town | 
| societies be immediately reported to its Secretary. Do 
not wait for a call from him. 

5. In Counties where neither county nor town socie- 
ties exist, the subscriber respectfully requests any indi- 
vidual*to whom this may come, to report to him, 1mme- 
diately, the name of some true friend of the cause in 
each town where he knows of one, with Post Office ad- 
dress. 

In the present state of this cause, it is all important | 
to have a perfect organization, and that the Executive | 
Commitiee should be able, ever and anon, to make im- 
mediate communication of important intelligence to! 
every town and village in the free States. Reports should 
be addressed to E. WRIGHT, Jr. 

143 Nassau-street, New York City. 





| oppressed. 
| Stances, as we find it practically, on the frail props of 


| gilded dross of the earth upon the binding. 


from a Review of Mr. Winslow’s Fourth of July Ora- 
tion, published in the ‘ Thorn.’ 


Christianity, as taught by the Saviour, is a lovely 
code of moral truths—it was the democracy and the rad- 
icalism of his day—it was tolerant and charitable— 
meek and humble—assuaging misery—rebuking pride 
and insolence—succouring the needy—shielding the 
How changed! It rests now, in many in- 


error, intolerance, pride, cruelty, and mendicity. It 
raises costly churches—it decorates them with vain 
and expensive trappings. Its consecrated vessels must 
be of embossed silver, often inlaid with gold. The 
truths of Holy Writ niust be made more lovely by the 
It vaunt- 
eth itself. This is practical, modern christianty—not 
that pure and holy religion taught by the Son oF pvaity 
himself, some eighteen hundred years ago. 





(> The Quincy Patriot of Saturday last says—‘ Our 
readers may expect an interesting letter from Mr. Ad- 
ams in our next paper.’ Ifthe letter proves to be in 
any way connected with the abolition question, our read- 
ers may anticipate the pleasure of perusing it. 


ond of October! Some of our anti-slavery doctors will 
no doubt be able to cure it. 

N. B. We shall have an apparatus for ‘steaming,’ if 
the patient prefers that mode of treatment. Terms— 
no cure, no pay. 


PEACE CONVENTION. 

The Convention of the friends of Peace, which as- 
sembled in this city on Tuesday, is in session while we 
are putting this paper to press. More than 150 dele- 
) gates aré present, from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania. 
About one third of the members, we should judge, are 
females, and several of that sex are members of com- 
mittees. Nearly ali the time of the Convention, until 
Wednesday noon, was occupied with the discussion of 
the following resolution, which was adopted by an 
overwhelming majority : 





} Resolved, That human life is inviolable, ard can 


mitting sin against God. 


captured (the Rozalie, with 255 slaves,) was trafficking 
on ‘the coast,’ under’ American colors and papers ; she 
then came to Cape de Verd, got Portuguese papers, and 
sailed for Cuba, where she was captured. I found on 
board, I am sorry to say, one poor slave sold from the 
American colony, Liberia, or immediately contigueus to it : 
at all events, he spoke English, and was sold by an 
American there. There were two of them, the other 
died on board from small pox.’ 

The writer also states that slaves are tmported into 
Texas at from 1002. to 1607. each, from Cuba and the 
African coast ; and that the captain of one of the cap- 
tured slavers says his next vessel shall be taken to 
Texas.— Pa. Freeman. 





Thomas Haghes, the slave of Mr. Darg, about whom 
so much fuss has been made in New York of late, has 
| been apprehended by the police, and handed over to jus- 
|tice. It is understood that he charges the blame all 
}upon those who prevailed on him to run away from his 
master; and there are some editors so demented in their 
opinion of the good effects of slavery, that they will be- 
lieve (or pretend to believe) the story ofa runaway 
slave, when made to screen his own neck, in preference 
to the oaths of those who hold high stations in society ! 





| 

| . . ¢ 

| never be taken by individuals or nations, without com- 
| 

} 

| 


We shall publish a fall report of the proceedings 
| next week. 





| A Canada paper complains ef a Yankee school-mas- 
jter, who set for a boy’s copy, ‘All men are created 
| equal—except niggers.’— The Papers. 
In order to make our principles conform to our prac- 
tice, we should suggest whether it would not be well, in 
(all future editions of the Declaration of Independence, 
to amend the ‘ rhetorical flourish’ so that it wrll read ac- 
cording to the ‘copy’ of the ‘Yankee schoolmaster!’ 
And we would suggest also, that the following words of 
O'Connell might be added with great propriety in the 
shape of an explanatory note—‘ Liberty in America 
means the power to fog slaves and work them for nothing ! 
* Hail, Columbia!” 





Sacrepnrss OF A MeeTinc-nouse. The minister ofa 
certain parish,not 20 miles from Boston, told his people, 
a few weeks ago, that he considered the house of wor- 
ship too sacred a place to be used fora discussion on 
the subject of Peace ; and on the very same Sabbath, he 
| read a notice requesting the people to come to the meet- 
| ing-house the next day to be vaccinated, at which time 
he said the physicians would be in attendance, ready to 
perform the operation !. This is what we call ‘straining 
at a gnat and swallowing a camel” 


Whar next? Our readers will recollect an ironical 
communication, published in the Liberator some time 
since, headed ‘ A Measure of Expediency,’ in which the 
common arguments in favor of colonization were ap- 
plied to the case of our Irish population. It was re- 
published in the Pittsburgh Christian Witness, and 
some very ignorant or very malicious persons took oc- 
| casion from it to hoax the Irish inhabitants of that city, 
} by representing that the abolitionists had made a seri- 
ous proposition to colonize them out of the country 
without their consent ! 


Tus Spimit of A Martyr. When the immortal Syp- 
NEY was told that he might save his life by telling a 
falsehood—by denying his hand-writing alone—he 
| said— When God has brought me into a dilemma, in 
which I must enher assert a lie, or lose my life, he gives 
me aclear indication of my duty, which is, to prefer 
death to falsehood.’ How different from this is the doc- 
trine inculcated by the moral philosophers of the pres- 
ent day !—the doctrine that we may not only utter rank 
falsehood, but even Jutcher our fellow-men, as a means 
of protecting not our lives only, but even our property! 











ent of the Advocate of Freedom suggests the propriety 
of calling a Young Men’s A. S. Convention in Maine. 
The editor says : 

‘We second the motion with all our heart. We 
hope the suggestion will be generally responded to, and 
that measures will be taken to hold the Convention with 
the least possible delay. 





holder. 





| ideas.— Poulson’s Daily Advertiser. 


As we do not see the Globe, we cannot tell whether it 

| has uttered the ‘ brutal sneers’ referred to or not ; but we 
are very glad to find one political press that has courage 
enough to allude, in proper terms, to the contempt for 


‘hard handed industry’ which slavery inspires. 





Pennsylvania—Her foundations were laid in Justice 


dependence.— Toast at Philadelphia on the 4th of July. 


the above toast, that the only ‘temple’ in Philadelphia 





a ‘rhetorical flourish 


Young Men’s Convention 1x Marne. A correspond- | 


The brutal sneers of the Washington Globe, at Harp 
HANDED INDUSTRY, must have been dictated by a slave- 
No man, who had ever breathed the atmos- 
| phere of freedom, could have given utterance to such 


Truth and Reason, and on them her sons have raised 
an enduring temple, sacred to Virtue, Liberty, and In- 


Probably it did not oceur to the individual who gave 


* sacred to Virtue, Liberty and Independence,’ had been 
recently made a heap of smoking ruins! So much for 


—-Boston Times. 





We had the opportunity of attending the meeting of 
ithe Delaware County Anti-Slavery Society, held at the 
Union Schoo! House in Darby, on the evening of the 
6th inst. and of listening to the instructive and encour- 
aging remarks of Sarah M. Grimke, in reference to the 
effect of abvlition principles and measures upon the 
people of the South. The meeting was also addressed 
by Lewis C. Gunn, who, we understand, is to act in the 
capacity of agent of the Delaware Society, for a short 
time.— Penn. Freeman. 





Bensamin Lunpy, the distinguished and persevering 
phiianthropist, left this place on last Saturday, for 
| Peoria, Illinois. We expect in a few weeks to greet 
the first number of the new series of the Genius of 
Emancipation. May Heaven guide and prosper this 
fearless advocate of human rights !— Philanthropist. 





el 


ACCOUNT OF MONEY 
Received into the Treasury of the Massachusetts A. S. 
Society, from Aug. 29 to 15th Sept. inclusive. 
Rev. Jno. Parkman, Greenfield, $5.00 
Dr. H. J. Bowditch, ‘to be devoted to the 
printing of abolition papers written on 





Christian peace principles,’ 5.00 
Miss Irving, of Boston, 1.00 
Miss Briard, “ 1.00 

Collections by Alanson St. Clair as follows : 
Eranklin Female A. S. Society, 15.08 
Amesbury A. S. Society, 2.00 
Rhode Island State A. S. Society, 9.00 
Pennsylvania “ “ “& & 8.50 
Winchendon A. S. Society, 16.00 

| Marshfield A. S. Society, 35.50 
Persons unknown, + 6.92 
A. St. Clair, 5.00 
Mrs. St. Clair, 1.00 
Abington A. S. Society, , 40.25 
North Bridgewater A. S. Society, 25.00 
Millville Female A. S. Society, 4.00 
Plymouth County A. S. Society, by Hon. Seth ied 

de 


Sprague, 





$174.56 


| Collections in Beston by Jos. Tillson as follons : 





| John Farguhar, $1.00 Ira Greenwood, 5.00 
| Hugh B. Louge, 4.00 Ira Crawford, 5.00 
| A friend in Buston, 2.00 Hannah Thompson, 50 
iJ. V. Himes, 50 Keziah Grant, 3.00 
/Miss A.E. Mann, 1.00 R. Louge, 2.00 
| Noah Gray, 1.00 J. Louge, 2.00 
| D. L. Carteaux, 1.00 Mrs. Louge, 2.00 
| Dr. E. Whitney, 1.00 Mrs. Todd, 2.00 
| Harriet Brummet, 1.00 Mrs. Susan Holbrook, 2.00 
|H. S. P. Weeden, 2.00 James Bryden, 1.00 
| Perez Gill, 5.00 Primus Hall, 2.00 
| James Morrill, 5.00 Wm. Lewis, 5.00 
'G. W. Porter, 1.00 Mrs. M. A. Whitney, 50 
G. Barbadoes, 1.00 J. A. Whitmarsh, 1.00 
Miss M. Whue, 1.00 Rachel Dole, 1.25 
Geo. L. Young, 1.00 §S. R. Alexander, 2.00 
Wm. Rich, » 1.00 Mrs. Sarah Hayward, 1.00 
Hannah E. More, 1.00 Dr. Chas T. Hildreth, 5.00 
| James M. Hardy, 1.00 Joseph Thompson, 12 
Mrs. Jane Putnam, 50 Freeman Josselyn, 1.00 
R. M. Barlow, 2.00 Joseph Southwiek, 25.00 
Nath’! S. Dayton, 2.00 Harvey Neweomb, 1.00 
Wn. S. Porter, 1.00 
Collection at Monthly Concert at Marlboro’ 
Chapel, 5.12 
Collections at Monthly Concerts in Roxbury, by 
J. Jones, 3 9.00 
6120.49 
$307.05 


HENRY G. CHAPMAN, , 
Treasurer Mass. A. S. Soctety. 





The objects of the New York Committee of Vigilance 
:| are to aid, protect and relieve such of the defenceless 
inhabitants of the States as are liable to be kidnapped 
and reduced to slavery. For this purpose we, the Com. 
mittee, have and do hereby appoint Agustus William 
Hansen our financial agent to collect subscriptions 
from those who feel willing to aid in this cause. 


? , 1838. 
nb Gro. R. Barxer, Geo. M. Tracy, 
W.P. Jounson, Davin Rucerzs. 


Tueo. S. Wricut, 








NOTICES. 


Young Men’s Anti-Slavery 
Cenvention. 
(To be held at Worcester on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 2d, and 3d., 1838._c4 
To tuz Younc Men or Massacnusetts, wo 


ARE THE Frieyps oF Iporepiats anp UNiver- 
saL EmancipaTIon : 


Brerargn :—The Board of Managers of the 





ed upon us the pleasing duty of inviting you, 
one and all, to meet in Convention at WOR- 
CESTER, on TUESDAY and WEDNES- 
DAY, the 2d and 3d days of October next, for 
for the purpose of deliberating and aeting upon 
questions connected with the present interests 
and future prosperity of the great cause of Hu- 
man Rights. We address you with the full 
conviction, that such a Convention is imperious- 
ly demanded at the present crisis, as a means of 
enlisting the efforts and combining the influence 
of the Youne Men of this ancient Commonwealth 
on the side of Liberty and Humanity, in the 
great moral struggle which is now agitating the 
nation, and on the issue of which is suspended 
the salvation or the downfall of our free institu- 
tions. It was a remark of the renowned author 
of the Declaration of Independence, that the 
great work of emancipation was ‘ AN ENTERPRISE 
ror Tae YOUNG WHO COULD FOLLOW 
IT UP AND BEAR IT THROUGH TO 
ITS CONSUMMATION ;’ and the history of 
moral reform in all ages proclaims the wisdom 
of the sentiment. It is the'testimeny of inspi- 
ration, that young men are ‘STRONG; and 
if, in this country, truth and freedom shall ever 
gain a victory over falsehood and slavery, it will 
be owing in a great degree to their vigilance 
and energy. We beseech you, then, by the 
love you bear to your country, by your regard 
for the cause of bleeding humanity, and by the 
ties which bind you to your enslaved country- 
men, to come up to the Convention, by hun- 
dreds, from every county in the State. There 
should be no delay in the appointment of dele- 
gates. In every’ town, let a meeting be called 
for that purpose FORTH WITH. Qne thousand 
young men, at least, good and true, should be 
sent up to the Convention, to represent the main 
army which must necessarily stay at heme. 
But this cannot be done, unless the friends of 
the cause in every town do their duty promptly. 
Efforts will be made to secure the attendance 
of distinguished advocates of the cause from 





| 
| 
| 


{ 


abroad, and such other measures adopted as it 
is hoped will render the Convention one of wn- 
common interest. 
Yours for the slave, 
Amos A. Puetrs, 
Josnua V. Hines, Committee 
Epmunp Quincy, of 
Wenpe.t Puiuirs, | Arrangements. 
Oxiver Jonnson, 
N. B. Editors in this State are requested to 
give the above notice one or two insertions in 
their respective papers. 


WESTERN CONVENTION, 

The friends of immediate and universal 
Emancipation in the counties of Bershire, Frank- 
lin, Hampshire and Hampden, are requested to 
meet in Convention at NORTHAMPTON, on 
FRIDAY Oct. 5, at 10 o’clochk A.M. The 
friends of the cause in the several towns, it is 
hoped, will take immediate measures to procure 
the attendance of delegates. 

By order of the Board. 
A. A. PHELPS, Ree. See. 








QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS A. S. SOCIETY. 

By vote of the Board of Managers, the next Quarter- 
ly meeting of the Mass. A. S. Seeiety will be held on 
the 25th of September, in Boston, at 3.e’clock P. M. in 
No. 11, Joy’s Building. 

In consequence of the Convention already called at 
Taunton on the 26th of September, and of the proposed 
Young Men’s State Convention, the next week, at Wor- 
cester, and the other meetings immediately after in the 
Western Counties, the Board were of opinion that the 





Quarterly meeting of the State society had better be 
simply a business meeting, and not a public meeting as 
usual, and they accordingly decided te call the meeting 
as above. This will fulfil the conditions of the Consti- 
tution, and also give an opportunity for the transaction 
of any business that may require the action of the so- 
ciety. Members are .requested to meet punetually, at 
the time and place specified. 
A. A. PHELPS, Res. Seo. 





LETTERS. 
Geo. W. Benson, W. L. Stickney, Benjamin Allen, 
William Cogswell, Ives and Jewett, T. B. Moses, 
Isaac Stearns, S. M. Vail. 





MARRIED.—At Cambridgeport, by the Rev. Mr. 
Parker, Rev. William Howe to Angelina, daughter of 
the late Philip Ammidon Esq. of Boston. 


AL 








MANACKS 
1839. 


JUST RECEIVED at 25 Cornhill, the Anti-Slavery 


Almanac for 1839. Price $3.50 per hundred, 50 cts. 
per dozen, 6 cts. single. 





ORIGINAL GOLDEN COMB. 

A. S. JORDAN, No, 2, Milk Street, (0 opposite 
the Old South, Boston, (in the same building with 
Smith’s poeket book manufactory.) 

Every kind of wrought or plain combs, repaired in a 
| superior style, by cementing or riveting. Old shell 
|combs wroug ui to look as well as new, at the lowest 
| prices. 

} , He also manufactures, and has for sale, every varie- 
|ty of plain and carved SHELL COMBS, including 
| crescent combs, at from $1 to $8, large wrought combs, 
at from 2 to $12, plain twist combs, at from 0,50 to $3, 
low top or cap wrought combs, at from 1 to.$5, large 
plain combs, at from 1 to $8. Also,—wrought and 
plain round combs, neck and side. Constantly om 
hand, Hors Comps, of every description ; with a fine 
assortment of Fancy Goods,—Razors, Shaving Boxes. 
Fancy Soaps, Hair, Nail, Ciothes, Teeth, Crumb an 
Flesh Brushes, Scissors, Hand and: Glass Mirrors, 
Brushes, Needles, Spectacles, Depilatory Powder, for 
removing superfluous hair, Vegetable Rouge, Hair 
Dye, &c. Porcelain Slates, Pencil Cnses, Chess Men, 
Games, of all kinds. Fancy Boxes, and Perfumery of 
all kinds. z 

The highest prices paid for Shell. All kinds of 
Combs made to order. Sept. 21. 


, WANTED. 

A JOURNEYMAN TAILOR, (a person of color,) 
one oll acquainted with his business, of geod moral 
character, will meet with good encouragement by ap- 
plying at No. 2 Bridge’s ya George Street. 

21 v. 


Sept. 2 

















PRIVATE BOARDING. 

THE SUBSCRIBER takes this method to inform 
his friends and the public in general, that he has taken 
the house formerly occupied: oe Lewis, No. 2 
Bridge-court, (near Cambridge Bridge) and will con- 
tinue the same for the reception.of genteel persons who 
will favor him with their patronage. The public may 
rest assured that no pains will be spared to give entire 
satisfaction. 


Referen . 42 Brattle St. , 
Aug. 23. ~ gi WILLIAM PRESCOTT. 


HAT, CAP, AND iP mage us i . 
GEORGE ADAMS, Dealer in Hats, , Furs, 
Stocks, Trunks, Umbrellas, &c. &c. No. 300 Washing. 
ton Street, Boston. : , 
is friends and the public is sé 
_ The patronage of his fi rpc 50 








Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society has devolv-_ 
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LITERARY. 


THE TEMPLE OF NATURE. 
BY HORACE SMITH. 
Man can build nothing worthy of his Maker : 
From royal Solomon's stupendous fane 
Down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, 
All, all are vain. 





The wond'rous world, which He himself created, 
Is the fit temple of Creation’s lord ; 
There may his worship best be celebrated, 
And praises poured. 
Ite altar, earth ; its roof, the sky, untainted ; 
Sun, moon, and stars, the lamps that give it light; 
And clouds, by the celestial artist painted, 
lts pictures bright. 
Its choir, all vocal things, whose glad devotion 
In one united hymn is heaven-ward sped ; 
The thunder-peal, the winds, the deep-mouthed ocean, 
Its organ dread. 


The face of nature its God-written Bible, 
Which al! mankind may study and explore, 
While none can wrest, interpolate or libel 
Its living lore. 


Hence Jearn we that our Maker—whose affection 
Knows no distinction, suffers no recall— 
@heds His impartial favor and protection 
Alike on all. 


Thus by Divine example do we gather 
That every race should love alike all others; 
Christian, Jew, Pagan, children of one father— 
All, all are brothers. 


O thou most visible but unseen teacher, 
Whose finger writes its | on our sphere! 
© thou most audible but unheard preacher, 
Whose sermons clear 





Are seen and read in all that thou performest, 
Wilt thou look down and bless, if when I kneel 
Apart from man-built fanes, I feel the warmest 
And purest zeal ? 


If in the temple Thine own hand hath fashion'd, 
"Neath the bright sky, by lonely stream or wood, 
I pour to Thee, with willing heart impassion’d, 
My gratitude ? 


If, fearing Thee, I love thy whole creation, 
Keeping my bosom undefil'd by guilt, 
Wilt thou receive and bless mine adoration ? 
Thou wilt! Thou wilt! 





From Zion's Advocate. 
A MOTHER'S WELCOME TO HEAVEN, BY 
HER DEPARTED CHILDREN. 


About two months since, a piece of poetry appeared 
in the Advocate, headed ‘ A Mother's* Address to the 
Spirit of her departed Boy.’ Just five weeks from his 
death, she followed to the tomb another beloved child, 
and on the 28th of August, she was called to join them 
in the world above. Her long and gee watchings 
by the bed-side of her suffering children, were probably 
the cause of the disease that resulted in her death. 

O welcome, Mother !—the skies are fair, 

Where we dwell in this world of light; 

And sweet—oh sweet is the balmy air, 

And the flowers are ever bright. 


We’ve watch'd thee from our starry home, 
As day after day, you've wept, 

And we've ask’d you when to this world you'd come, 
When on your couch you slept ;— 


But you heard us not, tho’ the tears would flow 
O’er your pale and sadden'd cheek— 

When a smile like a ray of light, would glow— 
And we thought you then would speak. 


We've seen you kneel at the holy shrine, 
And we heard your fervent prayer, 

* Father, thy will be done, not mine,’ 
But you knew not we were there. 


But say, dear mother, will father come, 
And sweet little brothers too— 

To be with us in our brighter home, 
Where the skies woar a golden hue ? 


Will they not weep, that you are gone— 
Will not their hearts be sad— 

O, who will take that little one, 
And bring it up for God ? 

But see, mother! see, the Saviour comes, 
Whom you taught us once to love— 

There's a harp of gold and a glittering crown 
At his feet, for you above. 


O, welcome, Mother ! the skies are fair, 
Where we dwell in this world of light— 

O mount and join the glad throng there, 
Where the flowers are ever bright. 

Sept. 6, 1838. LUCIUS. 


* Mrs. Miranda Brown, Cambridgeport, Mass. 





THE SIMILITUDE. 
BY C. JONES. 


A stream came from a mountain's side, 
A babbling stream, a thing of play ; 
And it leaped like a child as the morning smiled, 
Upon its joyous way. 
It was a clear and gentle stream, 
It claimed the sunshine as a brother, 
And the twain did play in a childish way, 
Like twins of some young mother. . 


And now the stream did gather strength ; 
And now the stream more stately flowed ; 

And the sunshine's heat was waxing great, 
That on its surface glowed. 


The sunshine burns upon a river 
That once a babbling stream did play ; 

As a thing of thought, with passion wrought, 
That river takes its way. 


Upon the sun a cloud is lying ; 
Upon the river twilight closes ; 

The twilight is hieing, the day is dying, 
That river ne'er reposes. 


And whether it sink in its mother earth, 
Or whether it melt in the boundless sea, 

Or whether it mount where the clouds have birth, 
It cannot cease to be. 


And so the child of man comes forth, 
And so he’s seen a few brief years, 
And 20 in the gloom of aclosing tomb, 


He disappears. 


*FORGET ME NOT.’ 
& VOICE FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


Behold this azure star ! 

Sisters, it speaks to us ; 
As from those sunny Isles afar, 
It gently whispers thus : 


* Forget—forget me not, 
Though man unthinking be ; 
Yet never be the Slave forgot, 
O Woman's heart, by thee!’ 


Then blend we England's Rose, 
The Heath-bell of the Scot, 
The Triple Plant that Ireland knows, 
With blue ‘ Forget me not.’ 


And as we bind the wreath, 
Each on her Patriot brow, 
Vow to be true, in Life or Death, 
To Freedom's cause, as now. 





AN EPISTLE, 
YROM ROBERT ROSE, A WEST INDIAN OF COLOR, TO & 
FRIEND. 
Dean Friexv,—There was a time when thou and I 
Played in the fields together carelessly, 
What golden-winged hours were wont to fly 
O’er our heads cheerily and happily ! 
Since then the world hath claim'd thee, and I feel 
Joy’s'links are severing that once bound us fast. 
What medicine, alas! can ever heal 
The wounded mind on which the shafts are cast 
Of grief ;—the flowers and murmuring rills again 
Are the best cure,—these salve the rankled dart 
That every day is steeped in venom’d pain, 
And pierces deeply to the stricken heart. 
Come, then, with me, my friend ! to woods and streams, 
That may again renew our boyish dreams. 


HISTORICAL. 


[The following sketch of the proceedings of the ‘ An- 
ti‘Slavery Convention of American Women,’ and of 
the circumstances connected withthe burning of Penn- 
sylvania Hall, will be read, we doubt not, with deep 
interest by abolitionists of both sexes, but especially 
by the members of Female Anti-Slavery Societics, 
wherever they exist. We very cheerfully comply with 
the request of our sistersin Fall River, by giving it a 
place in our columns; believing that multitudes will 
be glad to preserve for future reference a connected ac- 
count of transactions which form so important a part 
of the history of American pro-slavery mobocracy.— 
Ed. Lib.) 





REPORT 

Of a Delegate te the Anti-Slavery Convention of Amer- 
ican Women, held in Philadelphia, May, 1838; in- 
cluding an account of other meetings held in Penn- 
sylvania Hall, and alsoof the Riot. Addressed tothe 
Fall River Female Anti-Slavery Society, aad pub- 
lished by its request. 

To the Fall River Female Anti-Slavery Society. 


Dear Sisters: 

Having endeavored to represent your body 
in the Anti-Slavery Convention of American 
Women, held in Philadelphia, I will now at- 
tempt to represent that Convention to you; or, 
rather, I would so vividly and faithfully describe 
its proceedings, and the various interesting 
events with which it was connected, as to take 
you individually to the scene; and bring you 
to feel and act in full sympathy with those who 
were present. ‘This, it appears to me, will ad- 
vance the cause of abolition, by enabling us to 
realize how necessary it is that we should be 
uniformly active in the cause ;-and by showing 
us how, and when, the lever which we hold 
may be successfully plied in rearing the mighty 
fabric of freedom which, in spite of sneering, re- 
buke, or violence, is daily going up in our coun- 
try. In order to present the Anti-Slavery meet- 
ings more familiarly to your view, allow me to 
submit to youa kind of journal, commencing 
with the day previous to the organization of the 
Convention. 

Philadelphia, May 14, 1838. In looking 
abroad over this beautiful, quiet city, the first 
impression is, that I have found on earth a place 
where order, harmony, love and freedom pre- 
vail; but, a second thought reminds me that I 
am nearer than ever to the wretched scenes of 
slavery, and doubtless many a wave from that 
broad sea of pollution, reaches and washes over 
even the fair city of ‘ Brotherly Love.’ Many, 
perhaps, of the dark brethren and sisters whom 
I meet, have been, or now are, the abject, suf- 
fering victims of that vile system—cowering 
even now amidst this magnificent display of 
happiness and elegance,—hunted beings, who 
may not look on their fellow men,or inhale the 
free air withoutfear. And here, too, doubtless, 
I behold in some of those who tread these streets 
with independent step, and lofty bearing, the 
‘haughty southerner,’ who cherishes within, a 
heart so hard, and a conscience so seared, that 
he not only holds his fellow beings in bondage, 
but dares to justify his sin, and openly declares 
that man has aright to oppress and degrade 
his brother. 

12 o'clock. Just returned from the first 
meeting held in ‘ Pennsylvania Hall.’ A spa- 
cious room of plain, yet beautiful architecture, 
with this motto over the platfeorm— Virtue, 
Liserty. Inperenpence.’ The meeting was 
opened by reading a declaration of the design of 
the Hall. It was built for no particular party, 
or sect, but by a union of many,and for the 
special purpose of free discussion. Cost $40, 
000, divided into shares of $20 exch. Owned 
principally by laboring men, and partly by wo- 
men, who, it was remarked, ‘are wont to take 
a share in every good enterprise.’ Next we 
heard communications from several gentlemen 
who had been invited to deliver addresses on 
this occasion of dedicating the Hall. I noticed 
particularly a very good letter from the Ex- 
President J. Q. Apams,and one from Tueopore 
D. Wetp, which was truly  spirit-stirring. 
Lastly, was read one from Davip Paut Brown, 
of this city, who accepted the invitation. The 
audience commenced an expression of approba- 
tion, in the midst of which, from a private en- 
trance, he came with a smile, and graceful bow, 
upon the platform. Mr. Brown is a lawyer of 
celebrity, but he has not been known as a thor- 
ough abolitionist, though a frequent defender of 
the colored man against the claims of the slave- 
bolder. His oration was very fine. Not a pas- 
sionless fourth-of-July declamation, but, in style 
worthy of the occasion, and in sentiment nearly 
genuine abolitionism. He related several anec- 
dotes respecting colored people, which had 
come under his own observation. The follow- 
ing I have preserved. Mr. Brown, when a boy, 
recollected seeing a colored man executed whose 
name was Peter Matthias; of whom he after- 
wards heard that he had been restored to life 
by the power of galvanism. The circumstance 
made a strong impression on his boyish imagi- 
nation. 
bar, he was called to defend a colored man 
against the arrest of a white one, who claimed 
him as his slave. When he visited his client 
in the prison, and inquired his name, he was 
told it was Peter Matthias. ‘ But,’ said Mr. 
Brown, somewhat astonished as memory recall- 
ed the story of the restored criminal, ‘a man of 
that name was hung some years since.’ ‘ Yes,’ 
answered the prisoner, ‘I will tell you about 
that. They call me a slave, and I should be 
one, if that man had not thought of me just as 
he was going tothe gallaws.’ ‘ How was that,’ 
inquired Mr. Brown. ‘ My name,’ replied the 
man, ‘was John Johnson. I was a slave, and 
I was standing in the crowd when Peter was 
led along with the halter around his neck. He 
saw me and called me to him, at the same time 
asking the sheriff's leave to speak with me in 
private. 
stepped aside, he said to me— John, you are a 
slave, and I have free papers; but I shall need 
them no longer. I am going where free papers 
can dome no good. Take mine, and always 
call your name Peter Matthias.’ He gave me 
his papers and went out to be executed. I did 
as he told me, and since that day I have been a 
free man.’ 

Tuesday, 15th. At 10 o'clock, attended the 
first meeting of the Convention. It was held 
in the ‘Session Room,’ which is a part of the 
basement story of Pennsylvania Hall. Ex- 
tremely crowded. Probably five or six hundred 
present, and many came to the doer who could 
not enter. The meeting was merely organ- 
ized by choosing Mary S. Parxer, of Boston, 
President; several Vice-Presidents, among 
whom was Susan Pavt, of Boston, daughter of 
the late Rev. Thomas Paul, a colored clergyman, 
and four Secretaries, among whom was M. V. 
Bat, of Boston, a lady who is slightly colored. 
The crowd was truly distressing, and I left the 
Convention on its adjournment, having made 
two observations: first, among some of the lead- 
ing women in this meeting, I observe the same 
persons whom I had seen a few days since most 
active in the annual meeting of the ‘ Moral Re- 
form Society’ of N. York—proving that these 
are kindred associations; and proving also, that 
good people do not expend all their zeal and 
energy in one department of the great work of 
philanthropy ;—and second, that a strong pre- 
slavery spirit exists in this city, many attempts 
having been made before and during this meet- 
ing of the Convention, to procure a more com- 
fortable room—all to no purpose. Adjourned 
to meet in the same place at 4 o’clock, P. M. 
Tuesday, A. M. From the ‘ Session Reom’ 
repaired to the Hall, where a vast audience lis- 
tened toa beautiful poem, written by J. G. 
Waurrrier, and read by C. C. Burieicn; after 





Srvart, C. C. Burteicn, Lewis C. Guxn, 
and others ; some in behalf of the slave, others 
in behalf of the Indian. All were excellent. 
None unworthy of the subjects and the occa- 
sion. During this, and other meetings, the au- 
dience had frequently called for Mr. Garnison ; 
but he had not spoken. At this time he rose 
in the gallery, saying he had intended to pre- 
serve silence, but he saw a few things in Phil- 
adelphia, which, as he had been called upon, he 
wonld notice. At the sound of that voice 
which was the first raised in our land in behalf 
of the —the first to break the guilt 
sleep in which both the north and the sout 
were reposing—there was a burst of rejoicing, 
and applause from the congregation. He de- 
clined taking the platform, as he had but few 
words to offer, but the audience were not to be 
denied seeing freedom’s champion occupying 
the highest place in freedom’s Hall; and amidst 
loud expresssions of approbation, he came on 
the platform waving his hand towards the au- 
dience, saying, ‘ it is too much, I beg you to de- 
sist.’ Mr. Garrison remarked, that ene thing 
which he wished to notice was, the partiality 
which he discovered here. ‘ Why is there no 
colored man on this platform? I wish also to 
express my views of the address delivered at 
the opening of this Hall. Many things were 
excellent, but I wish to notice its faults.’ Here 
he examined the sentiments expressed by Mr. 
Brown in the last part of his address, which 
savored of gradualisin, and declared that aboli- 
tionists demanded entire and immediate eman- 
cipation. It was Mr. Garrison's opinion that 
the Hall needed re-baptizing. Again, he ob- 
served a great want of zeal and energy among 
the abolitionists of Philadelphia. ‘ Brethren 
and sisters,’ said he, ‘ye have fallen asleep. 
You need a moral earthquake in this city to 
awaken you.’ In the course of his remarks, 
the speaker alluded to the cause of colonization, 
and said, ‘I pity the man who should attempt 
to defend such a cause.’ ‘I am that man,’ said 
a gentleman, standing in the aisle. Garrison 
cast a glance at him, and turned towards the 
audience, saying, ‘1 blush for the man.’ Mr. 
Garrison continued his speeeh a few moments, 
after which the gentleman in the aisle, who 
was Dr. Sveicu, of Philadelphia, commenced a 
defence. He was invited to the platform and 
spoke fora few moments. At the close of the 
meeting, it was announced that on the evening 
of that day a discussion would be held between 
the colonizationists and the abolitionists. This 
discussion, however, did not take place. 
Tuesday Afternoon, 4 o'clock. Attended the 
second session of the Convention. The Presi- 
dent read the 19th Psalm, and offered prayer ; 
after which a committee of eighteen was ap- 
pointed to prepare all the business to come be- 
fore the Convention. The credentials of the 
delegates were then received. Adjourned to 
meet at 10 o’clock on Wednesday morning, at 
such place as shall be procured by the Business 
Committee. 

Wednesday, 16. At 10 o’clock. the Conven- 
tion was called to order in the Temperance 
Hall. The 94th Psalm was read, and prayer 
offered by Miss Prior. Miss J. Tappan of N. 
York presented a resolution on the right of pe- 
tition, in which this expression was contained ;— 
‘ We will maintain, practically, the right of pe- 
‘tition, until the slave shall go free, or our ener- 
gies, like Lovejoy’s, shall be palaied in death.’ 
Objection was made to such an allusion to 
Lovejoy, under the idea that it might be deemed 
an approval of the manner of his death, but 
the resolution finally passed as presented. 
Other resolutions were offered on the same sub- 
ject, on which Mrs. Chapman, of Boston, and 
Mrs. Weld, late Miss Grimke, of S. Carolina, 
spoke with much animation. An important 
resolution was presented at this meeting, ex- 
pressing our determination to hold no cum- 
munion or fellowship with slaveholders, as 
church members, or religious teachers. On 
this resolution a long and interesting discussion 
arose. Mrs. Dye, the wife of a Methodist cler- 
gyman of N. York, and Miss Tappan, a mem- 
ber of a Presbyterian church in N. York, with 
a few others, maintained that this was not the 
time for them to separate from their churches, 
but that they hoped to do more for the cause of 
abolition in their several churches, than could 
| possibly be done by the act of withdrawing. 
Miss Grew, of this city, Miss Kelly, of Lynn, 
Mass. and several others, supported the opinion 
that it is the duty of the christian to evince her 
utter detestation of a sin so heinous, by refusing 
to give her highest religious sanction to those 
who practice it. ‘The resolution was carried by 
a large majority. The yeas and nays were 
called for. Mrs. Dye requested that a note 
might be appended to the Report of the Con- 
vention, stating the reasons why the minority 
dissented. During the meeting, the business 
was suspended to decide whether the public 
meeting in the Pennsylvania Hal! this evening, 


After Mr. Brown was admitted to the| should be held in the name of our Convention 


or not. After some discussion, it was decided 
in the negative, although it was understood that 
the Convention, as a body, approved of the 
meeting, and that several of its members would 
take part in the exercises of the evening. Ad- 
journed to meet at Pennsylvania Hall on Thurs- 
day, at 10 o'clock. 

Wednesday Evening. Onrepairing te Penn- 
sylvania Hall, found a noisy throng about the 
door, and a vast congregation gathering rapidly 
within. I obtained a good seat near the plat- 
form, and prepared for a moral and intellectual 
entertainment of the highest order. The plat- 
{form was occupied by the most eminent aboli- 
/tionists of both sexes. It was a beart-thrilling 
spectacle—such an assemblage! There I be- 
held youth and loveliness, forgetful of itself, 
devoting its warm energies to the cause of the 


It was granted, and when we had | oppressed ;—there was old age, coming fort! 


from the retreat it had once sought, calling 
back the sympathies which had well nigh taken 
leave of the world, to male its last, its most hal- 
lowed effort in behalf of the slave ;—there was 
the son of genius, seeking no higher honor than 
that of being the bondman’s bard ;—there was 
the man of profound erudition, and deep re- 
search, bringing his ample resources to advance 
the same cause;—there was the repentant 
slaveholder, consecrating every faculty to the 
abolition of that system which she had examined 
to the core, and knew well how to estimate ;— 
there was the converted colonizationist, seeking 
to build the things which the once destroyed ;— 
all, all filled with one mighty purpose. ‘ All 
with one accord in one place’—all prepared by 
the union of their intellectual and moral strength, 
to give a new and powerful impulse to the 
cause of freedom. Mr. Garrison occupied the 
firstof the evening. He commenced his address 
by alluding to his remarks made yesterday. 
aid he had nothing to retract, and proceeded 
to insist on the thorough, fundamental principles 
of abolition. He spoke, I should think, half an 
hour. The crowd in the house was excessive, 
and the mob without became veryriotous. Be- 
fore he had done speaking, several stones were 
thrown through the glass, evidently aimed to- 
wards the speaker. However, he was not in 
the least moved, but concluded his speech with 
great coolness and deliberation. Just as he sat 
down, rose a deafening shout, accompanied by 
a fresh volley of stones against the windows, 
and heavy blows agains: the house, as if it were 
destined soon to be demolished. 

Mrs. Chapman, of Boston, was announced. 
and she commenced speaking, but the house 
was a scene of great eonfusion while she occu- 
pied the desk. The audience had become so 
disturbed that the cries of ‘ order,’ ‘ order,’ in 
various parts of the house sere totaliy disregard - 








which addresses were delivered by Atvan 


ed. The dergonstratiens from without made it 


fect an entrance, but this the dense and deter-/! 
mined throng within, rendered physically im- 
possible. The President, stepped forward on 
the platform, waved his Ae towards the as- 
sembly, and entreated them to be quiet. ‘It is 
very important,’ said he, ‘that we keep our- 
selves calm. The police officers are at the door, 
and on the least overt act the boys around the 
house will be secured, and we shall be protect- 
ed.’ Iwas a stranger to mobs as it respects 
personal experience in them, but I saw the pro- 
priety of the -first remark, having previously 
concluded that it would be safest to keep our 
seats, unless we saw the house actually falling 
or burning over our heads. The lust, i did not 
fully understand, It seemed to me that the Po- 
lice were very inefficient or they would not have 





ever, the President succeeded -in restoring some | 


ed. 


minutes. 


around the house, which now and then would | 
swell louder and higher, when the assembly 
within would begin to move, and at the same 
moment a simultaneous cry of ‘ order’ 
run through the house. ‘These alarms occur- 





ning. Mrs. Weld appeared per‘ectly calm, un- 
mindful of the mob, except that she alluded to 
it once by saying, ‘we are sometimes told that, | 
slavery has no influence on the North,—hear it | 
hear it,’ while she pointed towards the scene of} 
confusion without. On concluding her address, | 
she remarked that the conduct of her sisters on 

this oceasion gave her great pleasure. She 

was ‘gratified to see so few ladies, and so many 

women present.’ 

Mrs. Weld was succeeded by Miss Kelly of 
Lynn. She commenced witha noble and spir- 
ited composure, but at that moment the disturb- 
ance without became violent, a new panic arose 
within, and I became so anxious for my own 
and others’ safety that I know not kow she 
closed. I was glad to hear a motion for adjourn- 
ment, yet there was still some danger to be en- 
countered in leaving the house. I heard, how- 
ever, of no one who was molested, excepting a 
colored man who received a blow on the face 
which caused a serious, though not a dangerous 
wound. I, with the friend who was with me, 
was so fortunate as to get out safely, and by 
passing down an alley we avoided the mob en- 
tirely. 

(To be concluded next week.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


{a> The following description of the character of | 
Mr. Garrison, given by a distinguished Phrenologist, will | 
no doubt gratify the curiosity of both his friends and foes, 
It is for this reason, and because the case affords an 
admirable test of the science of Phrenology, that we are 
induced to publish it. When it is considered that Mr. 
Fowler was entirely ignorant of the person whose head 
he was examining, we see not how the striking accura- 
cy with which the prominent traits of his character are 
delineated, can be accounted for in any other way, than 
by supposing the science of Phrenology to be founded 
in truth. Mr. Garrison’s religious sentiments—his con- 
tempt for creeds, and forms, and ceremonies—his in- 
flexibility and perseverance in whatever he undertakes } 
—his utter disregard of consequences, when convinced 
that-he is right—his fondness for children, &c. &c. are 
admirably hit off. If, as some contend, Phrenology is 
a humbug, Mr. Fowler beats all other yankees at guess- 





ing !] 

PHRENOLOGICAL DEVELOPEMENT OF THE 
CHARACTEROF WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 
This gentleman has an active mind, quick 

perception, strong investigating powers, great 

imagination, great determination and pride of 
character. He is capable of undergoing great 





mental excitement. 

His love is pure and platonic. He becomes 
|strongly attached to friends and children. He 
| is always interested in the seciety of children, and 
| gratified by instrueting them; yet he always 
; secures their obedience, because he commands 
"Ss respect. 
ja moral weapon, instead of a physical one. He 
is not contentious, and avoids difficulty ; yet he 
always defends his character, and maintains his 
opinion, and braves danger when good is to be 
done. 

His destructiveness is large ; he uses effectu- 
al measures, and generally accomplishes what- 
ever he begins. 

He is sarcastic when excited, and can say 
much in a few words. r 

He generally keeps his plans and feelings to 
himself, and carries his plans into execution 
without divulging them. 

He is very independent, and always thinks 
for himself. He is sometimes too regardless of 
the opinion of others, and cares not for the smiles 
or frawns of men. 

Approbativeness is small ; he has not affabil- 
ity enough to balance his independence- He is 





evident that a furious crowd was striving to ef-| fluence over others. 


new schemes and projects. 
deal of tact as a writer and reasoner. 
dom cr never commits himself. 
and sarcasm, and always adapis his remarks to 
the occasion. 


degree of order just as Mrs. Weld was announc-| rangement of things. 

I should think she spoke fifteen or twenty |and mechanical talent, and wishes to have every 

I thought her eloquent and interest- | thing done according to rule. 
g q g g 


red, 1 suppose, five or six times during the eve-|« 


He was born to take the 
ead, rather than be led. He always engages 


with his whole soul in any thing he undertakes, 
and drives Jehu-like, yet drives safely. 
~— wants the reins in his own hands. 


He al- 


e is called reckless by many, yet he always 


succeeds better than his strongest friends antiei- 
pated, 
ifests, 


He has more forethought than he man- 


He has great literary ingenuity, and is full of 
He shows a great 
He sel- 
He unites wit 


His memory of principles, new ideas, histori- 


eal facts, of faces, shapes, locations, and the ex- 
pressions of others, is good. 
suffered the boys to break the windows of aj and always has something to say. 
building where thousands of people were assem- | uncommon talent fora writer. 
bled, by throwing stones in upon them. How-! by analogy and induction. He is very systematic. 


He is very wordy 
He has an 
He reasons both 


He is sometimes over particular about the ar- 
He has a mathematical 


He is very hap- 


ing, but she could scarcely be heard or attended | py in his illustrations of the passions and natu- 
to. There was aconstant rear from the mob, ral inclinations of man, and in portraying the hu- 


man heart; also in making every thing simple, 


clear and plain, easily understood by a child. 


He wants to engage in business on a large 


would |scale. He is willing to ask advice, yet always 
does whathe thinks to be right. 


His friends 
are his strong friends, and his enemies are most 
bitter. He is not se well calculated to please, 
as he is tosubdue. He always uses mild meas- 
ures first, and then the more severe. His 
firmness is almost too strong, and he is at times 
too decided and positive. He never comprom- 
ises to secure the apprebation of others, but acts 
totally regardless of what others may think or 
say. L. N. FOWLER. 
New York City, November, 1836. 
{A Scene at New Orleans.] 
SALE OF A DAUGHTER OF THO’S JEFFERSON. 
‘GOING FOR A THOUSAND DOLLARS! WHO BIDS? 
‘Going! going! gone! Who's the buyer? 
The following fact was related in our hearing, 
by the writer, Dr. Gayorp, of Sodus, at the 
Wayne County Anti-Slavery Society’s meeting, 
at Palmyra, last June. At our request, he has 
now furnished it for publication. Read it, fel- 
low citizens, and ponder. If a daughter of 
Tuomas Jerrerson nay be sold atauction, what 
security can you, or any of us, have, that our 
daughters may not, one day, be sold in the same 
manner? CoLorisNo protection. ‘ Bleached 
or unbleached !’ says Gov. M’Duffie! ‘CLEAR 
WHITE complexion’—say the slave advertise- 
ments! 








From the Friend of Man. 

Mr.Goopett,—My apology for not furnishing 
you with an earlier communication, in regard to 
the following fact, must be found in my having 
been absent to the ‘ far West,’ for several weeks, 
whence I have just returned. 

Gladly, Mr. Editor, would I draw the mantle 
of oblivion over a transaction disclosing so dark 
a spot on the moral escutcheon of the man, 
whose name stands enrolled so high on the ar- 
chives of our proud republic, did I not believe, 
that like the faithful delineations on our sacred 
pages, of the sin of David, and other eminently 
great men, it should descend on record, as a sol- 
emn beacon, not only to excite disgust and warn- 


jing against the crime, but also to awaken the 


lovers of our country, of morality, humanity, 
and religion, to see the natural results connect- 
ed with the ‘practical operations’ of slavery— 
and hoping, also, that it may assist in prostrat- 
ing the power of lawless passion, and legalized 
cruelty ; and in preventing similar scenes of dis- 
grace from being either enacted or tolerated, by 
high or low, as they frequently are, to the burn- 
ing shame of our beloved country. 

In a recent conversation with Mr. Oris Rey- 
NOLDs, a gentleman from St. Louis, Missouri, 
himself a practical, as well as theoretical sup- 
porter of slavery, in our discussion of the sub- 
ject, Mr. Reynolds endeavored to find an apolo- 
sy for tne ‘domestic institution’ of the South, 
by assuming, asa fact, the alleged inferiority of 
the colored race. : 

I replied, that it was currently reported here, 
that the ‘best blood of Virginia, flowed in the 


His courage is moral, not physical ; he mio of the slaves;’ and the argument there- 


fore could have no force, in regard to the amal- 
gamated portion of the slaves. Said he, with 
much emphasis, 

3” ‘That’s true; I.saw miyself, the 
DAUGHTER of THOMAS JEFFERSON 
soLp in New Orleans, for oNE THOUSAND DOL- 
LARS.’ .# ]} 

What a fact for the contemplation of this free 
republic !! and what a comment on our profes- 
sions of love of tiberty, and practice of slavery!!! 

The Daughter of the President of the United 
States, the boasted land of Freedom, sold into 
interminable bondage!!! Look at it, citi- 
zens of our free republic ! Here is no violation of 
law—you have the natural, legalized, common 
working of the system. 

I do not wonder that Jefferson said, ‘I trem- 
ble for my country when | remember that God 








more proud than vain. He is too high-minded | 
to be flattered, and feels himself above noticing | 
common remarks. 

Self-esteem and firmness are very large, giv-| 
ing him great independence and determination. | 

He glories in standing alone, and meeting dan- | 
ger single-handed; and relies more on himself, 
than on any.human aid. | 

He never begs, and scorns to ask a favor for | 
himself. Heis more willing to give than to} 
receive. When he is once convinced that it is| 
right to do anything, he engages in it, regardless | 
of consequences—and does it through pleasure | 
more than duty. 

Self-esteem and benevolence give hima de-| 
sire to promote the happiness of man—to protect} 
the injured and dependant, and defend the weak. | 
It also gives him a love of liberty, and national} 
pride. 

His firmness sometimes makes him obstinate, | 
united with large self-esteem. He would listen to| 
nothing but what he thought was right. 

His religion consists in the exercise of be-| 
nevolence and veneration, and he is strongly | 
inclined to venerate and adore. On the subject} 
of religion, he takes general and liberal views, | 
and is not guided at all by creeds and ceremonies. | 

He puts no confidence in any thing sup- 
pernatural or strange. His faith is purely the: 
result of reason. He is rather incredylous and 
sceptical. 

He has a strong desire to promote the happi-| 
ness of man, and has great sympathy for persons 
in distress. His benevolence is very large ; he| 
is never satisfied but when he is doing good on! 
a large scale. He would sacrsfice every thing 
for friends and country. 

His imagination is very strong. He unites 
reason and imagination, thought and good style, | 








with wit and poetry. His mind always expands| 
on subjects the longer he dwells on them ;—the 
more he says, the more ke has to say. 

His talent is both practical and theoretical. 
He is a great observer of men and things, and is | 
always studying into the character, nature and) 
designs of men. He is also fond of philosopay,| 
both moral and mental. and of metaphysical in- 
vestigation. His imitation is large, joined with 
large comparison, wit and language, with ideal- 
ity. He is very natural in his descriptions, 
happy in his illustrations, and uses natural com- 
parisons. 5 

He has something ofa theatrical tact. He 
ean easily adapt himself to society. He soon 
becomes acquainted, and is always at home. He 
becomes ail things to all men, and has great in- 











is just, and that his justice cannot sleep forever.’ 
If slavery has so far annihilated parental and 
kindred ties, that the natural offspring of our 
highest officers of government, are sold under 
the hammer of the auctioneer, and driven under 
the lash of unfeeling tyrants, 

‘ With stripes that mercy, with a bleeding heart, 

‘ Weeps, when she sees inflicted on a beast.’ 
or turned over to mercenary lust or involuntary 
prostitution—let it be sounded longer and loud- 
er, through the length and breadth of the Jand, 
until a virtuous indignation shall kindle in every 
American bosom, and the guilty apologists and 
participators of such deeds of infamy, shall hide 
their heads in merited shame and contempt. 

The authenticity of the above fact, rests on 
the sober testimony of a southern man, whose 
credibility is unquestivned, iu the presence ot 
some respectable merchants of our village, 
whose natnes can be given, if necessary ; and 
as it may be highly important to the full devel- 
opement of a system, in which amalgamation, 
and an utter disregard to the claims of consan- 


_guinity and domesuc ties, are perfectly common- 


place, it is my deliberate opinion, that such as- 
tounding facts should be spread before the com- 
munity, to awaken them Jo the repulsive work- 
ings of that system of wrongs and wretchedness, 
which has so long been the foulest blot on the 
fair fame of our republic. 
Very respectfully, yours, 
Lavi Gayton. 
Sodus, August 13, 1838. 


ANOTHER EACT. 

In conversation with an aged veteran of the 
revolution, whose venerable head was whitened 
by the frost of time—our discussion turned on 
the pertinacity with which the accursed system of 
slavery was cherished in this boasted asylum of 
the oppressed. ‘I never thought,’ said he, 
‘when I was periling my life in the bloody strug- 
gle of the revolution, that] was fighting for ‘ the 
last resort of slavery’ —where more of my fellow- 
men would groan under the galling chains of 
bondage and oppresson, than in any other na- 
tion under heaven—no! if I had, I could not 
have fought at all.’ 

Nothing could be more repugnant to every 
principle of freedom which animated the patri- 
ots of ‘76, when contending for that ‘liberty 
which they solemnly declared was the ‘inalien- 
able right’ of all men, than the expectation that 
two and a half millions of their countrymen 
should be held in hopeless bondage, by those 
who breathnd the air of liberty so dearly pur- 
chased by their blood. L. G. 


Preparing for Publicatio 


HLSTORY 


OF THE 
CONTROVERSY RESPECTING SLarp 
During the first seven ,. es 
AND oF Years, 
AMERICAN ANTISLAVERY socigqyp< 
From the year 1830 to isa, 3 


‘Every man should let his man-seryayy . nd 
man his maid-servant go iree, that pone ¢.. “Yt 


himself of them. Thus saith the Lorg— Y. it Serve 
hearkened unto me, in proclaiming hibeny .'*! 
ly 


to his brother, and every man to his ne; VERY one 


ighbor? 
J REX 
THE existing controversy respecting Apo 
very comprises the most momentous intestine CAN sy 
which has arisen during the nineteenth pesca Collisiog 
includes the elevation of nearly three million’ 10r 
man beings from the mcst appalling and a Of hy, 
debasement, to the character and rank of social oe 
ity. Whether therefore we refer to the —— an. 
ersults, or to the magnitude of the interests y - Of the 
involved, that sacred warfare is no less jn. Mt 
the sensibilities of the philanthropist, than i am sive ty 
to the participants and to the spectators of 92 
convulsion, When the clangor of the arms 4 
ceased by the triumph of the Anti-Slayery os, 
after they shall have brought ‘into captivity | 
thought to the obedience of Christ ;* aud 4) . 
citement which is now produced by the yr. 
the battle-field shall have been deprived of non 
even then the annals of the present contes: at ’ 
ry will comprise one of a very insiructiye a... 
the history of our eventful times, Hapres 
Look at the combatants. It is domes; 
endeavoring to crush and strangle social} ibe 
erly love, seconded by evangelical holiness 
assault upon selfishness and vice intrenched ;. 
strong holds. Upon the battlements of slayery'c. 
stand armed in al) dread and sanguinary pedis : 
merable ¢ principalities, powers, rulers of the wv, 
of this world, and spiritual wickedness jn } eh ae 
—and the fortress of iniquity is att mpted i , ™ 
ed by a few scorned soldiers of ‘the Pringe of I sas 
whose only armor and weapons are te 


au 


















these— The; 


‘girded about with truth.” Righteousness ay : 
their breast-plate. They carry ‘the sh\ Id of fait 
For a helmet, they wear ‘the hore of salvation? r “3 
wield ‘the sword of the spirit, which is the wo: 


God’ —while their evangelica! coat-of- nail js sues. 
and cemented by ‘all prayer.’ Although the oe 
counted as sheep for the slaughter,’ yet they «ona, 
hardness,’ because they are certain, however prose, 
may be the —_ war, that they will be ‘mor ‘thar 
querors through him who loved us.’ 7 

It is equally our duty as it is our privilege, w} 
been engaged in the strife from its commencenen: 3 
who have never either slept upon guard, or deseo: 
our post, to preserve a compendious memorial of ,) 
the important facts of every kind which haye transnire 
during the first seven years of the conflict, relative +. 
very in the United States of America. It js thy 
designed to issue a standard volume, that shal) ; mt 
every essentially illustrative topic, remote or inm; hit 
which is connected with the grand inspiring theme. 
and thus to present to our citizens, and especially {g gy 
the members of Anti-Slavery Societies, an eutheyti, ne ‘ 
rative of the affecting disputation from officia) doo. 
ments, and a chronological record sufficiently ¢ mpre hen 
sive, to supersede all reference to any other work. yp. 
less where very minute details or the precise phraseolp. 
gy may be indispensable. ISAAC KNAPP 
Boston, January 1, 1838. 












AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE 


OF AN 
American Slave! 
NARRATIVE of James Way: 


jan American Slave; who was {; 
several years a driver on a cotun 
plantation in Alabama. Pubjisjed 
and sold by ISAAC KNAPP, at 25, 
=~ Cornhill—price, bound, 25 cts; paper 
covers, 18 3-4 cts. . 

This work contains the simple and unyarnished stor 
of an American Slave,—of one whose situation, in the 
first place, as a favorite servant in an aristocratic {an 
ly in Virginia, and afterwards as the sole and confiden 
tial driver on a large plantation in Alabama, afforded 
him rare and peculiar advantages for aceurate observa: 
tion of the practical workings of the system. His in. 
telligence, evident candor, and grateful remembrance of 
those kindnesses which in a land of slavery made his 
cup of suffering less bitter; the perfect ac cordance of 
his statements (made at different times and to different 
individuals) one with another, as well as those state. 
ments themselves, all afford strong confirmation of the 
ruth and accuracy of his story.—Ep:ror. 








Nore. The reader is referred to John G. Whittier, of 
Amesbury, Mass., or to the following gentleinen, who 
have heard the whole or a part of his history from his 
own lips: Emmor Kimber, of Kimberton, Pa., Lindley 
Choates, of Lancaster Co., do; James Mott, of Phils 
delphia, Lewis Tappan, Elizur Wright, Jr. Rev. Dr 


Follen, and James G. Birney, of New York. T 
ter gentleman, who was a few years ago a citizen of A} 
abama, assures us that the statements made to him 


James Williams were such as he had every reason \ 
believe, from his own knowledge of slavery in that 
State. mar 30 








INTERESTING WORK. 
ALTON TRIALS of Winthrop $ ho ' 
indicted with Enoch Long, Amos B. Roti, Geo. H. Wa! 
worth, Geo. H. Whitney, William Harned, Jolin S. Noble, 
James Morss, Jr., Henry Tanner, Royal Weller, Reule 
Gerry, and Thaddeus B. Hurlbut; for the erme 
Riot, committed on the night of the 7th of Nover 
1837, while engaged in defending a printing press 
an attack made on it at that time, by an armed i 
Written out from notes of the trial, taken at th 
by a Member of the Bar of the Alton Municipal ( 
Also, the trial of John Solomon, Levi Palmer, fi 
Beall, Josiah Nutter, Jacob Smith, David Builer. “ 
liam Carr, and James M. Rock, indieted with /o0 
Jennings, Solomon Morgan, and Frederick Bruch 
for a riot committed in Alton, on the night ol the 
of November, 1837, in unlawfully and forcibly ent 
the Warehouse of Goprrey. Gitman & Co., and bre 
up and destroying a printing press. Written outi 
notes taken at the time of trial, by William &. Linco! 
a Member of the Bar of the Alton Municipal ! 
The work contains a lithographic view of the? 
attacking the warehouse of Godfrey, Gilinan & ' 
For sale at 25, Cornhill. Price, 50 cts. 
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FREE LABOR STORE. 
N. West corner of Arch and Fifth Steet, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
THE SUBLCRIBER has just received # suppy 
Fres Lazor Cotton Goods, of the following eestl; 





-4 Unbleached Muslin ; 


200 ps. 
D Bleached do; 


200 « Calicoes ; 
20 « Twilled Muslins; | 
50 “ 3-4 Unbleached Sheeting ¢0; 


20 « Stout Canton Flanne! ; 
300 !b. Wick Yarn ; 


500 “ Cotton Laps ; saecind tool 
200 “ Knitting Cotton. bleached prh'e’ 
2 doz. ao rawe 
30 “ White and Black Wadding. + Woolen 
nen and vite 


Also a great variety of Silk, Lin < 
;, whic 7 $C sholesale ant hil. oy 
goods, which will be sold whole SHARLES WISE 
‘ od t 
P. S. Orders from a distance punt tually attended! 
march 1. 
BALLOU’S A DDRESS, 
on American SLAVERY. - 
CONTENTS. What is Slavery ’ Tncapa 1 
Slaves. Means of keeping down te Slaves 
ties of Slaves. Proposed Remedy bi ini 
OxsecTions aNsweReD. District of Colun 'z Sa 
lution of the Union—Exciting Iusurrect« A . 
abusive language—Injuring the Slave—* i 
Lectures unnecessary—Amalgaination—* 
are an inferior race—Siaves better of thar 
Blacks—Danger of Immediate Emancipation" 
be sent out of the Country —Gradual Eu ancl} 
Remuneration—Go to the South—A great pou 
ty—The Bible and Christiamty tolerate Slaves 
‘For circulation among candid imqui 
nothing se brief, which, on the whole, I - aaa 
preferable to it. Its chief excellency is, | mae wen 
in a compact form, conclusive @nsw ers ed Sel 
mon objections which are urged against onal or 
and measures. The style is perspicuous, the 1 
glowing, and often eloquent. Let eve A 
who wishes to stir up his mind by way of rer ont 
get it for his own perusal ; and =e " yah 
éonverts of his friends, let him purchase #4 
distribution.’—Correspondent of the Liber wh eu 
A few copies of the above for saie at 
12 1-2 cents single, $1,20 per dozen. 
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ANTISLAVERY 

The Executive Committee ©! the Commony, 
Slavery Society, have opened a Des - vf the ABE! 
7 Asylum street, where all the publication!" som 
iean Anti-Slavery Society can be obtaince, 

ices New York. 
prices as at New Yo aaa 
Orders from any part of the State, aect my 
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